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Personals 





ALBERT C. SHIRE, 

a leading figure in the establishment of 
technical standards for pioneer federally- 
aided housing programs in the United 
States, died on September 9 at the age of 
62. Before his death, he headed the plan- 
ning department of Chicago’s Michael 
Reese Hospital—currently in the midst of 
«a major rebuilding program that is tied 
into one of Chicago’s biggest urban re- 
newal jobs (see May 1957 JOURNAL, page 
167) . 

Mr. Shire began developing standards 
for housing design and construction with 
the Federal Housing Administration in 
1934 as chief engincer of its technical sec- 
tion, remaining on the job through 1936, 
when he joined Architectural Forum as 
technical editor. He returned to federal 
housing service with the beginning of the 
United States Housing Authority in 1937, 
performing as technical director for 
USHA and its successor agencies until 
1943. In that year, he went into foreign 
service, first with the Foreign Economic 


- : . 


 ~BELCO 


Administration as its chief engineer—FEA 
service included a stint as chief of a 
United States technical mission to Cuba— 
later as consultant to such groups as the 
French Ministry of Reconstruction and 
the United States Air Force. After the 
war, Mr. Shire returned to federal housing 
duty as chief of technical research for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, serv- 
ing through 1954, when he joined the 
Michael Reese staff. 


OTHER RECENT DEATHS— 

Paul R. McCauley, executive director of 
the Kansas City (Missouri) housing au- 
thority since 1946. 
Mr. McCauley died 
on October 27 at age 
62. A veteran of 
World War I and an 
official in the Ameri- 
can Legion, Mr. Mc- 
Cauley was influen- 
tial in enlisting the 
support of veterans’ 
organizations for en- 
actment of the 1949 
housing act; earlier, 
he had used that in- 
fluence in getting 
Congress to okey the transier Of wart 
temporaries to municipalities for use as 
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Dezincification, the de- 
stroyer of ordinary brass 
faucet valve stems, is no 
longer a threat if you use 
BELCO ball bearing faucet washers made of 
Aluminum Silicon Bronze. Ball bearings and bibb 
screws are of stainless steel containing less than 
0.5% nickel, which prevents electrolytic action. 
Belco bibb washers are of Buna-N, compounded 
to withstand high temperatures and give long 
wear life. BELCO ball bearing faucet washers 
will be supplied by leading brass goods manufac- 
turers when specified. Old, defective faucet stems 
can be replaced with BELCOS through a conven- 
ient oe budget plan. Call or write us for 

ormation and free sample. Send us 


a sample stem for conversion without obligation. 
BELCO DIVISION 
MILLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
17640 Grand River e Detroit 27, Mich. | 


Bibb washers will give ten years 
of trouble-free service under nor- 
mal usage because ball bear- 
ings convert friction to pressure, 
eliminating the grinding wear 
that causes leaks. 














veterans’ housing. A long-time leader in 
NAHRO’s North Central Regional Coun- 
cil, Mr. McCauley was given special 
recognition by the council's executive 
committee on the occasion of his resigna- 
tion from committee work in early 1956 
due to pressures of work and ill health 
(see April 1956 JouRNAL, page 121) 


Yewell W. Dillehunt, executive director 
and secretary of the Baltimore housing 
authority from 1939 to 1947. Ill since 
April, Mr. Dillehunt died on August 23 
at the age of 65. His death ended a career 
that included service as an Army captain 
in World War I, ownership of several 
businesses, several terms in the state leg 
islature—prior to his appointment to the 
authority. Long active in the housing 
field, Mr. Dillehunt was twice named vice 
president to the Middle Atlantic Regional 
Council of NAHO (NAHRO) and in 
1940 served on NAHO’s special committee 
advising public agencies and the federal 
government on pre-war emergency hous- 
ing. On his retirement from the agency 
in 1947, he operated the Dillehunt Realty 
Company until his recent illness 


William J. Fischer, chairman of the New 
Orleans housing authority and prominent 
banker and civic leader. Mr. Fischer, 66, 
died September 4 after an illness of sev- 
eral months. He was appointed to the 
authority in 1950 to fill an unexpired 
term and was elected chairman in July 
1956. Recognized nationally in the bank- 
ing field, Mr. Fischer was board chairman 
of the Progressive Bank and Trust Com 
pany of New Orleans and was responsible 
for ‘reviving a city-wide children’s savings 
system that received national attention 


The Reverend Francis W. McPeek, execu- 
tive director of the Chicago Commission 
on Human Relations and a former board 
member of the National Housing Con- 
ference—on November 7, after a brief ill- 
ness and brain tumor operation. The 
Reverend Mr. McPeek, an ordained Con- 
gregational Christian minister, was ap- 
pointed to the commission post in 1953, 
following service—1947-53—as industrial re- 
lations secretary for the Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Churches. 


Miss Martha Washington Baker, executive 
director of the Owensboro (Kentucky) 
Municipal Housing Commission, after a 
brief illness. She had headed up the com- 
mission for eight years. 


GEORGE DUGGAR, 

member of the bureau of public adminis- 
tration of the University of California at 
Berkeley, is in Belgium for the next sev- 
eral months on a teaching appointment 
under the State Department's interna- 
tional educational exchange program, au- 
thorized in the Smith-Mundt Act. Mr. 
Duggar is a former member of the San 
Francisco city planning agency. One of 
his current university assignments is head- 
ing up a Section 314 demonstration grant 
study aimed at surveying and analyzing 
ways in which local governments of vari- 
ous sizes and geographical differences can 
best achieve coordination between housing 
and renewal agencies and other municipal 
departments in carrying out renewal pro- 
grams (see March 1956 JouRNAL, page 
77). Partial background for the study 
comes from Mr. Duggar’s staff service on 
the Baltimore advisory board that recom- 
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mended amalgamation of that city’s hous- 
ing and renewal agencies to assure dy- 
namic renewal activity (see January 1957 
JourNAL, page 15). 


MRS. SARA HARTMAN, 

longtime assistant director of research and 
analysis for the Baltimore Urban Renewal 
and Housing Agency, has been moved up 
to the job of director of research, filling 
the post vacated by Morton Hoffman early 
this year (see February JOURNAL, page 
40). Mrs. Hartman is a member-at-large 
of NAHRO’s Research and Statistics Com- 
mittee. 


ROGER STARR, ; 
on September 25 was elected executive 
director of the Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council of New York by the 
council board. Mr. Starr succeeds Ira S. 
Robbins, who resigned last spring to be- 
come a commissioner of the New York 
City Housing Authority (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 166). A council board member 
for five years, Mr. Starr brings an exten- 
sive business and civic organizational 
background to his new job. As an execu- 
tive in a contracting firm, he has had long 
experience in the fields of construction 
and harbor transportation. A_ graduate 
of Yale, Mr. Starr is married and lives in 
Manhattan. 


HUBERT JACKSON, 

racial relations adviser in the Public Hous- 
ing Administration’s Atlanta regional of- 
fice, was honored August 26 with the 
dedication of the Hubert Jackson Club 
Room in the Atlanta authority’s Henry 
Grady Homes—which he initially man- 
aged 17 years ago. On hand for the occa- 
sion was Atlanta slum fighter Charles F. 


Palmer; Henry Grady III and Henry 
Grady IV, direct descendants of the no- 
ted Georgia journalist-humanitarian; and 
many of the original tenants, among them 
the president of the Grady Homes Tenant 
Association, who cited Mr. Jackson's“... . 


leadership and guidance . . . remembered 
during the entire seventeen years of 
[project] occupancy.” 


MISS ANNABELLE HEATH, 

since 1955 Housing and Home Finance 
Agency assistant administrator for the ad- 
ministrator’s office, has been moved up to 
head the newly created office of program 
policy for HHFA, effective August 21. The 
new office is to assist the administrator in 
policy and programming for urban re- 
newal and in coordinating agency public 
relations and congressional liaison. It 
takes over administrative control of for- 
mer separate units and functions—plans 
and ‘programs and congressional liaison 
and public affairs— formerly headed by 
acting assistant administrator Carter Mc- 
Farland and assistant administrator H. 
Kingston Fleming, respectively. The re- 
alignment—the two units have been recon- 
stituted as divisions reporting to the new 
office—has been prompted, according to 
HHFA Administrator Albert M. Cole, by 
the “. . . increasing emphasis laid on the 
role of the Federal Government in as- 
sisting States and local governmental units 
in effectively meeting urban problems...” 


LEONARD J. CZARNIECKI 

on September 15 took on the job of direc- 
tor of the rehabilitation and conservation 
branch of the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration. A native of Detroit, Mr. Czar- 
niecki left a post with that city’s health 
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department to succeed Henry E. Price, 
who resigned to head up Cleveland’s re- 
habilitation and conservation program. In 
announcing the appointment, URA Com- 
missioner Richard L. Steiner noted that 
“Mr. Czarniecki brings to his new position 
a wealth of knowledge and experience... 
in rehabilitation.” For the past five and 
one-half years, Mr. Czarniecki served as 
executive secretary of Detroit’s Committee 
for Neighborhood Conservation and Im- 
proved Housing — working to coordinate 
city-wide efforts to conserve and improve 
new and old blighted areas. 


WILLIAM K. MARSH 

resigned September 1 as director of the 
Columbia, South Carolina urban rehabili- 
tation department to become urban re- 
newal director of the Canton, Ohio hous- 
ing commission. While on the Columbia 
job, Mr. Marsh organized that city’s hous- 
ing rehabilitation program and directed 
its initial two and one-half years of oper- 
ations. Under his aegis, the department 
came in for NAHRO plaudits. The agen 
cy’s entry in the 1957 annual report 
awards competition came off with the 
first award in the multilith class and was 
voted the most exciting reading” 
(see December 1957 JouRNAL, page 441). 


MRS. JENCY PRICE HOUSER, 
legislative representative on behalf of bet- 
ter housing for single persons of all ages, 
particularly single women, widows living 
on pensions, and those living on Social 
Security, came in for signal editorial rec- 
ognition this past summer. Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s syndicated column, “Eleanor 
Roosevelt's Day,” of June 12 cited Mrs. 
Houser’s achievements and . . persist- 
ence .. . on behalf of women’s welfare” 
and her record of testimony before con- 
gressional housing committees. The An- 
niston Star has similarly applauded “the 
gentle Jency” — that’s how it characterized 
Mrs. Houser—for helping to change ‘ ‘ 
the attitude of Congress toward housing 
for the aged.” 


ROLAND M. SAWYER, 

executive director from 1954 to 1957 of 
the Pittsburgh Housing Association, was 
appointed housing consultant for the 
United Steelworkers of America, effective 
August 31. He left the post of associate 
director of the Allegheny Council to Im- 
prove Our Neighborhoods—Housing (AC- 
TION-Housing, Inc.) to take on the 
new assignment, which includes advising 
USWA’s international and local officers on 
problems of housing, urban renewal, and 
related fields. 


JOHN “SARGE" POWELL, 

a federal service employee of some 50 
years’ standing, was honored on August 
29 with a special ceremony on his retire- 
ment from the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration. The event, presided over by PHA 
Special Assistant Casey Ireland, marked 
15 years of PHA service for the “Sarge”— 
as he has been known to agency co-work- 
ers—and ends a federal-service career that 
included Army service on the Mexican 
border in 1916, World War I and II over- 
seas service, and between wars—in 1924— 
a stint in the Navy. A master sergeant in 
the regular Army, Mr. Powell's civilian 
employment has included service with the 
Department of Labor and the Federal 
Works Agency, in addition to PHA, which 
awarded him its 50-year award in March 
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1957 (see March 1957 JourNAL, page 76) . 
MRS. CATHERINE BAUER WURSTER 


is another University of California staff 
member slated for an overseas assign- 
ment. She leaves for Delhi, India in Jan- 
uary to undertake a pilot survey study 
that’s expected to turn up planning guide- 
posts for use in the orderly shaping of 
urban growth in newly developing Asian 
countries such as India. She will concen- 
trate attention on living conditions of 
“ordinary workers and recent inmigrants” 
to major cities in an effort to determine 
the quality and cost of achieving “rela- 
tively satisfactory” standards of housing, 
sanitation, transport. The four-month 
project (two months in India, plus two 
months in Berkeley to prepare the survey 
and final report) is financed by a grant 
from the Institute of International Studies, 
University of California. At the univer- 
sity, Mrs. Wurster lectures on housing and 
planning in the department of city and 
regional planning. 


FLOYD G. RATCHFORD, 

after six months on the job with Doxi- 
adis Associates in Iraq (see December 
1957 JOURNAL, page 413), has returned to 
Vancouver, Washington following the 
Iraqi army coup of mid-July that ended 
King Faisal’s government and established 
a republic. In Baghdad during this pe- 
riod, Mr. and Mrs. Ratchford were evac- 
uated peacably. A later JourNAL will 
carry an article by Mr. Ratchford re- 
counting his experiences in Iraq. 
(Continued column one, page 378) 
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SHORT-TERM HOUSING NOTE COSTS 
REGISTER STEADY UPWARD TREND 


Short-term borrowing costs went 


up, up, up during the late summer | 
and fall on temporary notes to | 


finance federally-aided public hous- 
ing. Sales in August, September, 
and October showed average in- 
terest rates rising from 1.119, to 


2.063, to 2.219, respectively —the | 


latter rate some 1.417 points above 
the June 10 low figure for the 
year of .802 (see August-September 
JouRNAL, page 260). Here’s the 
story on the three sales cited: 


August 12—75 housing authorities | 
marketed 82 issues totalling 


$279,581,000. The range of interest 
rates was .90 to 1.53, settling, as 
noted above, at 1.119—compared to 
the July 8 rate of .809, which set 
off the 1958 upward rate trend. The 


average maturity of all issues was | 


5.81 months. 


September 16—total sale was for | 
$105,886,000 involving 119 issues | 


offered by 115 housing authorities, 
with an interest rate range of 1.55 


to 2.34, which settled at an average | 


of 2.063. Average note maturity 
increased to 7.84 months. 


October 15—in this sale, 118 hous- | 


ing authorities sold 127 issues | 


amounting to $142,795,000 at an 


average interest rate of 2.219. The | 
interest rate range was 1.99 to 2.54 | 


and the average maturity came 


down slightly to 6.26 months from 


the previous sale. 


NEWARK-ACTION TEAM UP FOR 1959 | 


NATIONAL RENEWAL CONFERENCE 
Newark, New Jersey is slated to 
come under the national urban re- 
newal spotlight as the site of a 
national renewal conference cur- 
rently being planned for May 4-6, 
1959 by the American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods. AC- 
TION and The Newark Economic 
Development Committee are co- 
sponsoring the event, billed as 
“Action for Better Communities.” 
Besides drawing some 500 lead- 
ing figures in business, labor, and 
government, the conference is sched- 
uled to have wide renewal signifi- 
cance. The reasons: (1) ACTION’s 
selection of Newark as Exhibit A— 
showing conferees at first-hand how 





NEW WAY TO 
Prevent Faucet Leaks! 


* 3 out of 10 washers are fastened with 
screws that are TOO LONG or SHORT. 
The screws quickly loosen; the loosened 
washers are destroyed thru grind and 
squeeze of opening and closing faucets. 


34 years of research uncovers 
new solution 


* Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexawer’ SELF- 
LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
— NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
quired 7 AUTOMATICALLY, hold 
washers FIRMLY! Made of rustproof, non- 
corroding Monel, heads don't twist off, 
screw slots don't distort. They are easily 
removed when necessary, can be re-used 
repeatedly. 


* Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 
faucet washers, they make a combination 
that outlasts past faucet repairs “6-to-1"! 
EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, pli- 
able du Pont compound (neither rubber 
nor fibre) and reinforced, like a tire, with 
a vulcanized layer of Fiberglas. They re- 
sist distortion and splitting from shut- 
off grind and squeeze. 


~ Hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


Faucet leaks are costly! As authenticated 
by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. and 
American Gas Association, stopping just 
ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32") LEAK can 
reduce water waste 8,000 gal. quarterly. 
If a HOT WATER FAUCET LEAK, water 
and fuel savings JUMP to over $7.58 
QUARTERL Y~—plus additional savings on 
MATERIALS, LABOR and costly FIXTURE 
REPLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of the 
“SEXAUER”™ line of over 3000 TRIPLE- 
WEAR plumbing repair parts and Pat'd. 
precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER” Technician in your vi- 
cinity will make our NEW 126 page 
Catalog “H" available. He will gladly 
consult with you regarding a SURVEY 
of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
correct repair parts required and estab- 
lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
both overstocking and shortages —thus 
providing for efficient stock arrangement 
and control—all without obligation. 
WRITE TODAY! 


J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. J-118 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page catalog “H.” 
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Zone State 
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the application of existing renewal 
tools have turned the tide of New- 
ark’s blight into a balanced pro- 
gram of city development. (2) The 
sessions, in this setting, will provide 
a springboard for illustrating AC- 
TION’s research studies on renewal 
and getting national leadership be- 
hind their incorporation in local 
community planning. 

The criteria for selecting Newark 
as the conference site, says AC- 
TION, is that city’s status as “Case 
City Number One with respect to 
renewal problems and their 
solution.” Newark, points out AC- 
TION’s executive vice-president, 
James E. Lash, began “. . . its re- 
newal program five years ago from 
one of the worst situations that 
could possibly exist and now has a 
balanced program of development 
under way encompassing commer- 
cial, industrial, and_ residential 
property.” This was made possible 
in part by the establishment of the 
development committee, set up two 
years ago by Mayor Leo P. Carlin 
to revitalize Newark’s physical, eco- 
nomic, and cultural aspects. The 
committee is chaired by H. Bruce 
Palmer, president of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company. 

ACTION’s renewal studies, cited 
above, have been carried out under 
a quarter million dollar Ford Foun- 
dation grant. The studies, under 
way for two years, are being pub- 
lished in six volumes entitled, AC- 
TION’s Series on Housing and 
Community Development (see 
March 1956, October 1957, and 
March 1958 JouRNALs, pages 78, 
309, 88, for reports on the research 
program and other Ford Founda- 
tion aid to renewal) . / 

Meanwhile, and before the 1959 
conference date, ACTION is con- 
tinuing its program of regional re- 
newal clinics: the seventh in its 
series was held September 22-23 in 
Atlanta. Also, ACTION has been 
busy attempting to promote a na- 
tional uniform building code (see 
story at right) . 


PROPOSED ASA NATIONAL BUILDING 
CODE STALLS AFTER FALL MEETING 


Development of an American 
Standards Association national uni- 
form building code for one- and 
two-family dwellings . . . with the 
expectation that it might lead to 
lower-cost homes via homebuilding 
efficiencies: that was the program 
heralded by House & Home maga- 
zine as “catching . . . on fast” -in 
reporting on an H&H-sponsored 
round table on codes held in May 
(see August-September JOURNAL, 
page 262) . Since then, the program 
has lost some steam. On September 
9, ASA called a general conference 
to sound out some 83 public in- 
terest, professional, code, and build- 
ing industry organizations—includ- 
ing NAHRO-—as to whether the 
association should initiate the code 
project as recommended by the 
May conference. Polled results: 24 
in favor of ASA project initation; 
17 against; 15 votes withheld pend- 
ing consultation with organizations’ 
governing bodies; the remainder 
abstained or did not respond to 
the poll. 


Henry D. Whitney, chief plan- 
ner for Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy- 
Stratton of New York and a mem- 
ber of NAHRO’s Development 
Committee, represented the Associ- 
ation but withheld his vote pend- 
ing project consideration by the 
Board of Governors during the San 
Francisco conference. The Board 
decided on a qualified affirmative 
vote, thus following the vote lead 
of the American Municipal Associ- 
ation, among other public interest 
groups favoring the project. The 
next step is up to ASA’s construc- 
tion standards board, which takes 
into account size, prestige, and in- 
terest of groups, to determine 
whether consensus exists for the 
proposal before starting up code- 
developing machinery. 


Meanwhile, expert opinion, par- 
ticularly that of the American 
Council To Improve Our Neighbor- 
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hoods (ACTION), which helped 
develop the May program, is that 
ASA may not proceed with the 
project at this time. Reasons: the 
inconclusive vote in September; 
lack of enough support from public 
interest groups ...and code-writing 
organizations; too limited a code 
as proposed. Some groups, includ- 
ing the International City Man- 
agers Association (which ultimate- 
ly voted down the project) feel any 
new “model” code should cover all 
construction and also tend to think 
that still another building code 
would cause further confusion. 


RENEWAL-HOUSING TRAINING UPPED 
BY SHORT COURSES, CONFERENCES 


Business leaders and housewives; 
planning technicians and New 
York commuters; small homebuild- 
ers and big-scale redevelopment in- 
vestors; architects, engineers, soci- 
ologists they all have been 
recently exposed, or will be soon, to 
chances to learn more about what 
is happening in urban renewal and 
housing. They are also getting a 
chance to contribute their ideas as 
to what’s needed in the field and 
how to go about getting it. The 
follawing catalog of renewal con- 
ferences and training sessions sup- 
plements the long list of such events 
that have been featured all during 
the year in the JouRNAL and gives 
evidence of the widening interest 
in renewal that has developed in 
the past few years and also dem- 
onstrates the inter-relationships re- 
newal has with many other fields 
and professions. 

1—“Creative Trends in Urban 
Design,” is the theme of the Fourth 
National Construction Industry 
Conference set for December 10-11 
in Chicago’s Hotel Sherman. The 
program was developed to show 
how “beauty, science, and economy 
are being joined by the many cre- 
ative talents at work . . . in urban 
building.” Four sessions will de- 
velop the theme: (1) “Human 
Needs in Urban Society,” with Karl 
A. Menninger of the Menninger 
Clinic as one of the speakers; (2) 
“The Architects Respond”; (3) 
“The Engineers Respond”; and, 
(4) “The Builders Respond.” Lat- 
ter sessions are to cover develop- 
ments in structures for housing and 
business uses... and “Urban Build- 
ing: page ag and Prospect,” han- 
dled by John P. Robin, executive 
vice-president of the Old Philadel- 
phia Development Corporation. 
Conference co-sponsors are the 
(Continued column three, page 378) 
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Four “pioneers”: Messrs. Winston, Marquette, Bennett, and Bohn 


NAHRO'S Quarter-Century Birthday Party 


NAHRO was 25 years old this 
month—on November 25. 

But the birthday party came off 
more than a month early—at the 
banquet held in conjunction with 
the Association’s Silver Anniver- 
sary Annual Conference, held in 
October in San Francisco. Twenty- 
five years of progress on the housing 
front—progress paralleled in the 
growth and changes in NAHRO— 
were retraced at the banquet, as 
the Association paid tribute to the 
pioneers who had participated in 
establishing what was known a 
quarter century ago as NAHO. 

The NAHRO Story 

Today NAHRO’s name, its mem- 
bership rolls, and its functions re- 
flect the dynamic changes in hous- 
ing philosophy that have made it 
possible for cities across the country 
to get federal help to rip out slums 
and build anew. Today, in addition 
to the many federal and state agen- 
cies operating in housing, there are 
more than 1600 official local hous- 
ing and renewal agencies in Amer- 
ica. But the NAHRO story began 
at a time when there were fewer 
than 20 official housing agencies— 
federal, state, and local combined. 

Star of the first chapter of the 
Association story was Ernest J. 
Bohn, then a member of the Cleve- 
land city council. Mr. Bohn set in 
motion in the council a resolution 
calling for a national conference on 
slum clearance and it was at this 
conference—held in Cleveland in 
July 1933—that the idea of an or- 
ganization for housing officials got 
started. Delegates approved a reso- 
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lution authorizing Louis Brown- 
low, formerly director of the Public 
Administration Clearing House, to 
get together a committee to or- 
ganize such a group. 

NAHO was conceived in Cleve- 
land but born in Chicago. After a 
preliminary meeting of Mr. Brown- 
low’s committee, an organizational 
session was set up for November 25, 
in International House on the Uni- 
versity of Chicago campus. With 
the naming of Mr. Bohn as presi- 
dent and Charles Ascher, now as- 
sociate director of the Institute of 
Public Administration, as executive 
director, what was then known as 
NAHO was on the road. 

The Pioneers 

The men and women honored at 
NAHRO’s Silver Anniversary ban- 
quet were those who participated 
in the early events described above. 
Twelve of the founding fathers 
have died, some after long and 
distinguished careers in the housing 
field, and one has taken up per- 
manent residence abroad. It was, 
therefore, 15 NAHRO “oldtimers” 
—some retired and some still ac- 
tive in housing—for whom scrolls, 
like the one pictured on the next 
page, were prepared for presenta- 
tion at the banquet. 

Those Who Were There 

Four of the NAHRO pioneers 
were able to be in San Francisco to 
collect their scrolls in person. These 
included the following: 

Mr. Bohn—now executive direc- 
tor of the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority. In his home 
city—and among others who know— 


Mr. Bohn is recognized as “Mr, 
Housing.” He served three terms 
as Association president: during 
the first three crucial years of the 
organization’s life. 

Bleecker Marquette—for 36 years 
executive secretary of the Cincin- 
nati Better Housing League and 
another NAHRO past president. 
Today he serves as consultant to 
the league and, according to Mr. 
Bohn, to everybody else “interested 
in housing in Cincinnati, as well 
as points north, south, east, and 
west... 

Oliver C. Winston—still another 
former NAHRO president. In 
1935, when NAHRO got started, 
he was on the advisory committee 
of the Texas Relief Commission; 
today, as director of the Baltimore 
Urban Renewal and Housing Agen- 
cy, Mr. Winston has a reputation 
for accomplishment that has made 
Baltimore a focal point for those 
who want to learn the “what” and 
the “how” of housing. 

Charles Bennett—planning con- 
sultant in Los Angeles. A quarter 
century ago, Mr. Bennett's interest 
in housing—and in a professional 
organization for “housers’’—was re- 
lated to his job as an engineer with 
the Milwaukee board of public 
land commissioners. 

Those Who Were Not 

Eleven of the “founding fathers” 
honored at the banquet were not 
able to be in San Francisco for the 
conference. But many of these sent 
messages: 

from Louis Brownlow, the man 
known almost everywhere as the 
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“father of public administration” 
and the man to whom, perhaps, the 
most credit should go for getting 
Spelman Foundation money to get 
the infant NAHO on its feet: “Lit- 
tle did we think then, 25 years ago, 
that the baby would grow into such 
a lusty youth. Nor did we think or 
dare to hope then that it would 
become in such a short time such a 
powerful instrument for progress in 
housing or such a determining 
factor in the effort to rescue our 
cities from the doom of blight and 
decay...” 


from Charles Ascher, NAHRO’s 
first executive director: ‘““The sym- 
bol of ‘founding father’ proclaimed 
on the certificate is flattering. I 
look on my role. . . in November 
1933 rather as junior obstetrician, 


member of the first Board of 
Governors—probably because there 
were just enough eligible persons 
to fill out the Board .. .” 


and, from Coleman Woodbury, 
another former NAHRO director, 
now a political science professor at 
the University of Wisconsin: “It 
doesn’t seem 25 years since those 
days when, by diligent searching 
and by stretching the term ‘housing 
official’ to the breaking point, we 
were able to assemble some 
hardy souls for the . . . meeting. 
Since then the going has often been 
hard . . . but the fight has been 
worth the making and the accom- 
plishments, though short of our 
hopes, have been worth the ef- 
kas 


In addition to those already 
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by the National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials 
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Jor foresight in recognizing 25 years ago the important role that sum 
clearance and housing programs would come to play in the nation’s 
life in the days ahead 


Jer \eadership in the founding of the National Association of Housing 
Officials in November 1933 


Jor vision in formulating a service program for the Association that 
has proved itself sound and wise 


Jer qualiues of faith and pioneering courage, manifested at a ume 
when there were fewer than 20 official agencies engaged in housing 
activities—faith now finding its justification in the vigorous urban 


renewal movement of 1958. 
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assisting Dr. Brownlow, attending 
physician...” 


from Edmond Hoben, a former 
assistant director of NAHRO, now 
housing adviser of the Institute de 
Vivienda Y Urbanismo at San Jose, 
Costa Rica: “. in November 
1933, when [I was] secretary of the 
mayor’s housing commission of 
Milwaukee . . . I distinguished my- 
self by being the only prospective 
charter member to object to the 
formation of NAHO until the 
possibility of strengthening the old 
National Housing Association was 
first explored. Despite this maver- 
ick behavior, I was enrolled as a 


mentioned, “oldtimers” honored at 
the banquet included the following: 


Eugene Klaber—formerly chief of 
the PWA housing division techni- 
cal staff and a long time Federal 
Housing Administration official, he 
is now a Quakertown, Pennsylvania 
architect; 


Amy Maher—a retired school teach- 
er, who, at the time NAHO got 
started, was vice-chairman of the 
Toledo housing authority; 

Charles Norton—after 25 years, he 
still is in there pitching as an archi- 
tect with the Massachusetts State 
Housing Board—says his boss, Har- 


land McPhetres, “Charlie is one of 
the best-liked and most capable 
men in this office. He keeps plug- 
ging along . . . doing his bit to 
help put over our housing for the 
elderly program”; 


C. G. Shockley—formerly with the 
South Carolina state housing board, 
he is now a building contractor; 


R. W. Hudgens—another forme: 
South Carolina board staffer, Mr. 
Hudgens is retired and living in 
New York City; 


Duncan C. Smith—retired from 
business but still active in civic 
affairs in Mobile, Alabama, he was 
formerly with the Illinois State 
housing board; 


Donald Slesinger—an analytical psy- 
chologist in New York City, who, 
when NAHO was in the making, 
was assistant dean of the school of 
social work at the University of 
Chicago. 


The Ceremony 

Mr. Bohn—who headed up the 
NAHO family as president during 
the Association’s infancy—took up 
the gavel again to serve as master 
of ceremonies for the silver anni- 
versary celebration. Excerpts from 
his remarks are presented below: 


Dedication: “Our country is truly 
in process of developing a housing 
program, not for the slum dweller, 
not for the financially able, not for 
the veteran, not for minorities, not 
for middle-income families, not for 
home owners, not for renters—but 
for all Americans, rich and poor, 
urban and rural, white and black, 
young and old,” Mr. Bohn said. 
“Let us dedicate ourselves to this 
work. We will accomplish so much 
that those who thrive by dividing 
our people into groups will have to 
go back to work for a living. Let 
us do this,” he said, “and we will 
develop a stronger America.” 


Teamwork: Emphasizing the im- 
portance of federal-local teamwork, 
Mr. Bohn described how the As- 
sociation in the early days func- 
tioned “. . . as an informal but sole 
[ federal-local] coordinating agency 
..-” Top officials of federal agen- 
cies participated, along with local 
officials, as NAHO officers and on 
the Board of Governors, he said, 
and Board meetings often were 
used to determine what was needed 
in the way of national policies and 
regulations. “. . . when it was de- 
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termined which to carry out, local 
officials assisted in their prompt ac- 
ceptance because they were jointly 
arrived at...” he said. 

Bringing the federal-local rela- 
tions questions up to date, Mr. Bohn 
went into the matter of local auton- 
omy. Here’s how he feels about it: 
“There is altogether too much 
coddling of local public agencies 
who do not assume responsibility. 
Instead of urging them to assume 
it, the federal agencies follow the 
negative course of withholding au- 
tonomy. You cannot have auton- 
omy without responsibility and, if 
you have responsibility, then au- 
tonomy should be granted.” 

Another of the significant points 
made by the speaker in his plea for 
teamwork was this: whether en- 
gaged in redevelopment, renewal, 
or public housing, all housing offi- 
cials should support the programs 
of other housing officials. “FHA 
should support public housing leg- 
islation and the public housers 
should support FHA—and both 
should support renewal,” he said. 


The right spirit: “We must re- 
turn to the day when those engaged 
in carrying on housing activities— 
be they on the federal or local level 
and regardless of the degree of par- 
ticipation—are not afraid to be 
called ‘do-gooders’ or ‘star gazers,’” 
Mr. Bohn said. “After all, the trou- 
ble with the world isn’t that there 
are too many ‘do-gooders,’ but, 
rather, that there aren’t enough 
people who do good. Let us not be 
alarmed if housing is called a ‘wel- 
fare program,” he _ continued. 
“There is nothing wrong with pub- 
lic welfare. One of the basic objects 
of the Constitution of the United 
States was to ‘promote the general 
welfare.’ 

“. .. The housing program,” Mr. 
Bohn said in conclusion, “is dif- 
ferent from many others in which 
the public participates .. . Jt has to 
do with people, not things . 
Housing lacks the glamour of elec- 
tronics and atomic energy and it 
doesn’t pay as well. But housing 
has other compensations,” he said. 
“When that moment comes when 
all of us have to give an accounting 
to our stewardship, we fortunate 
few—we housers—will, I believe, be 
judged as having been truly en- 
gaged in the work of the Lord... . 
The Lord knows what lack of shel- 
ter means,” he pointed out. “For 
was not His only begotten Son born 
in a stable because there was not 
room at the inn?” 
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STATUS IN WASHINGTON AS 1958 
HOUSING YEAR GOES INTO WINDUP 


@ Last-minute dumping by Congress of the 1958 om- 
nibus housing bill (see August-September JOURNAL, 
page 263) has left about every federal housing 
agency in about the same fix: time and/or money 
is running out. 

@ The President’s veto of the “Area Redevelopment 
Bill” (introduced by Senators Paul Douglas (D), 
Illinois and soy Clark (D), Pennsylvania) has 
squashed hopes for a new loan program that was 
designed to help “chronically depressed” areas. 

@ Shape of things in Washington has led to predic- 
tions for quick action on national housing seem 
tion in 1959. For more details, see below. 

Shape of Things Now 
Public Housing Administration: when Congress scrapped the 
1958 bill, PHA, as far as new construction possibilities go, was 
left with only the remains of the 1956 housing act authorization 
(law covered fiscal 57-58). Deadline for getting what's left of 
the 35,000-unit 1958 allocation under contract: June 30, 1959. 
Urban Renewal Administration: had available only 54 million 
dollars in capital grants funds when, on August 27, President 
Eisenhower let go his hold on a statutory reserve of 100 million 
dollars. Even so, said URA, “applications already on hand, plus 
requests for increases in projects under way, more than double 
the 154 million dollars available.” As a result, it was announced 
in September that URA would spread renewal benefits by en- 
forcing a ceiling on amount any one locality can get in any one 
year. Ceiling is figured on a population-pegged formula (1950 
figures) and what it amounts to is this: for cities of 1 million or 
more—around $100,000 plus $3 per capita a year; for smaller 
cities—in order to make possible projects large enough to make 
rebuilding worthwhile, the amount allocated per capita, plus the 
$100,000, increases in inverse proportion to the population of the 
locality. Hence, a community of 50,000 to 250,000 can get as 
much as double what its formula-calculated ceiling would be and 
a community of less than 50,000 can triple the formula ceiling to 
bring per capita allowances up to as high, possibly, as $6. In a 
similar way—using a population-geared formula—URA has also 
clamped down on Section 701 urban planning assistance grants. 
Federal National Mortgage Association: the emergency “anti- 
recession” housing bill enacted early this year (see April JOURNAL, 
page 116) was such a hit that FNMA has run out of money for 
the program. The law provided for FNMA purchase of up to 
1 billion dollars in federally-backed mortgages of up to $13,500. 


Federal Housing Administration: in October put into effect an 
“Agreement to Insure” device, in order, it was said, to prevent 
present authorizations from drying up before Congress pumps 
more money into housing. FNMA and the Treasury have agreed 
to treat the agreements “as the equivalent of firm commitments” 
until such commitments can be issued. 


Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Program: consolidation of 
regional offices was announced in September. Reason: “a decrease 
in the amount of funds available.” VHMCP’s money troubles 
required the closing of eight offices; all operations are now han- 
dled out of Washington, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, and San 
Francisco. 
Shape of Things to Come 

Meanwhile, with communities the country over clamoring for 
renewal funds and with FHA so busy it’s had to increase payrolls 
and authorize overtime work in insuring offices across the coun- 
try, almost everyone’s predicting that housing will be a top- 
priority item in Congress in 1959. 

And more: signs are that housing legislation is going to get a 
lot more support from the administration than in 1958. 
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in the February JouRNAL, page 44. 


In 1954, several hundred families 
were living in what is locally called 
a “poblacion callampa” or “mush- 
room” town on the banks of the 
river Mapocho in Santiago, the cap- 
ital of Chile. Their homes were 
miserable shacks of tin cans or 
cardboard — caves without any 
sanitary facilities whatever. When, 
in the winter of that year, a sudden 
flash flood wiped out the entire 
community, some lives were lost 
and the people lost just about all 
of their possessions, meager though 
they were. 

Led by Communist agitators— 
and in a desperate move to get 
shelter from the rain and the cold— 
the people invaded an apartment 
building then under construction. 
The army was called out to evict 
these families and succeeded in 
driving them into the street. At this 
point, however, they refused to go 
any farther and barricaded them- 
selves in the street, digging trenches 
and stopping traffic. 


The Government Acts 

With what amounted to a small 
revolution working up, the govern- 
ment put into effect some emer- 

5 gency measures. The families were 
7 permitted to move to the site of a 
proposed government housing proj- 
ect, where they were assigned small 
lots on which they were permitted 
to erect what shelter they could. 
The government provided some 
scrap lumber for the job. 

The government, of course, did 
a; not wish to continue indefinitely as 
oa ae o2 the landlord of a slum-shack town 
ee and, as a result, proposed to build 


AIDED SELF-HELP HOUSING— 
an experiment in the wake of a disaster in Chile 


OSBORNE T. BOYD, Chief, Housing Division, International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, — a first-hand account of an experiment in which he participated in 

-help housing in Santiago, Chile. The experiment was undertaken reluctantly 
by the Chilean government when it was realized “that there was no other solution” to 
the acute housing problem that developed when several hundred low-income families 
were driven from their shack town homes by a flash flood. Mr. Boyd tells how the ICA 
helped to get the operation going in Santiago and how, in so doing, managed to win 
new friends for the United States. As the program progressed, Mr. Boyd points out, 
even the Communists backed the operation and urged the people “to continue their 
work so that they would have decent homes of their own.” The article on the Chilean 
experiment, presented below, is the second in a series the author is preparing for the 
JourNAL on what United States Housing Missions are doing overseas; the first appeared 








permanent housing by the usual 
contract procedure. However, when 
bids were solicited, not a single 
contractor was willing to consider 
working in an area that was al- 
ready occupied by poor families un- 
der Communist-inspired leadership 
who, they claimed, would steal the 
equipment and materials and seri- 
ously interfere with any construc- 
tion operations. 


The ICA Role 

For some time, as housing adviser 
in the U.S. Mission, I had been en- 
deavoring to interest the Chilean 
government in undertaking an 
aided self-help housing program 
but, while a small pilot rural proj- 
ect had been initiated successfully, 
government officials were extremely 
skeptical that a large-scale project 
could be undertaken, particularly 
with families of the lowest-income 
group. However, in this particular 
area, it was obvious that there was 
no other solution unless the gov- 
ernment were going to continue ad- 
ministering a shack town, with 
hundreds of disgruntled families 
constantly agitating for housing 
and other services. 

Fairly extensive negotiations were 
necessary with Chilean officials, not 
only because this type of program 
had never been undertaken by that 
government before, but also be- 
cause we of ICA frankly recognized 
that it was experimental. Consider- 
able thought had to be given to 
such matters as what conditions 
should be written into the inter- 
national agreement covering the 
program; how it would be organ- 
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ized, staffed, financed, etc. Both the 
Chilean officials and the ICA were 
anxious that as much of the re- 
sponsibility and control of the pro- 
gram as possible be placed directly 
in the hands of the department of 
the Chilean government responsi- 
ble for housing, so that the pro- 
gram, if successtul, would become a 
permanent function of that govern- 
ment, rather than merely a one- 
shot demonstration of “yanqui” 
ingenuity. 


Chilean Housing Agency 

The principal housing agency ol 
Chile is locally known as “CORVI,” 
which is an abbreviation of the 
official title, in Spanish, “Corpora- 
cion de la Vivienda.” 

One of the first steps in the self- 
help operation was the naming by 
CORVI of a co-director of the joint 
cooperative program to which | 
was named as the United States 
representative. We, as co-directors, 
in turn selected a Chilean architect 
to serve as “Chief of Project.” In 
our preliminary discussions all 
three of us realized that it was im- 
portant to encourage and develop 
as much participation as possible 
on the part of the families to be 
housed, in the administrative, as 
well as “work,” aspects of the pro- 
gram, so that they would acquire 
self-respect and become more re- 
sponsible citizens. Furthermore, in 
this way administrative costs could 
be kept to a minimum. 


Cooperation Agreement 

After a number of discussions a 
cooperative agreement was signed 
in which the Chilean government, 
acting through CORVI, agreed to 
finance the cost of land acquisition, 
site development, utilities, building, 
materials, and administrative costs 
for the development of a total of 
1000 self-help houses. 

ICA agreed to pay the cost of 
imported construction equipment, 
such as cement mixers, wheelbar- 
rows, shovels, hammers, saws, etc. 
The U.S. contribution was strictly 
limited to dollar expenditures in 
the U.S. itself, for purchase of the 
equipment mentioned, and there- 
fore was only a very minor percent- 
age of the total investment. Because 
of fluctuations in the exchange rate, 
it is difficult to establish an exact 
ratio but the U.S. contribution was 
probably less than 5 per cent of the 
total cost. Over 95 per cent of the 
cost was invested by the govern- 
ment of Chile. 
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Once the cooperative agreement 
was signed, the Chilean co-director 
of CORVI, the Chilean chief of 
project, and I were able to begin 
organizing a staff, purchasing equip- 
ment and materials, and to start 
work directly with the families in 
the shack town. Selecting a staff 
was somewhat of a problem since 
we wanted people with some tech- 
nical “know-how.” But it was even 
more important to get people who 
could work directly with poor fam- 
ilies as instructors and helpers, 
rather than as bosses. This type of 
a construction operation was new 
and untried in Chile. In addition, 
the people living in the shack town 
had to be convinced that this un- 
dertaking was worth their time and 
effort. 


The People 

The shack town itself consisted of 
650 families—approximately 3600 
people—and they had been organ- 
ized on Communist lines, with a 
central committee, spheres of in- 
fluence, etc. They had organized 
for their own protection and in 
order to present their demands to 
the government on an effective 


(Continued next page) 


Pictured above are 

two scenes in the 

“poblacion callampa” before the 
aided self-help housing program 
got going. Author Boyd says 

the shack in the picture below 
was one of the “better” dwellings 
in the mushroom town. 








basis. It was a highly disciplined 
organization and it was obvious 
that at least the concurrence of the 
central committee must be secured, 
if not its actual approval of our 
proposed program, before the plan 
could be presented to the group as 
a whole. It was indispensable that 
these families enter into this pro- 
gram on a voluntary basis, if the 
venture was to be a success. Many 
of the government officials were still 
skeptical that the program could 
succeed, particularly with people 
who appeared to be so strongly 
affected by Communist and leftist 
influences. (For example, the local 
Communist newspaper was distrib- 
uted free to the families.) 

Many meetings were held and 
numerous objections and misunder- 
standings were encountered. People 
wanted to know, for example, why 
they wouldn’t be paid for their time 
and labor in building their houses. 
It was explained that this program 
was not a gift nor donation and 
that they, themselves, would have 
to pay the cost of building, includ- 
ing the land, utilities, and materi- 
als. Therefore, it would be absurd 
to pay them for their labor which 
would be a cost they would have to 
repay eventually. It was carefully 
explained that the principal ad- 
vantage of the self-help program 
was to permit them, by their own 
efforts, to save the usual cost of 
labor. 

When they asked why the gov- 
ernment didn’t build the houses it 
had promised, the whole economic 
problem of Chile was reviewed. 
The total tax revenues of Chile, the 
annual cost of defense, education, 
health, highways, etc., was ex- 
plained. The extent of the housing 
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Chilean government and ICA cooperated to help citizens of Santiago to help themselves to new housing 


shortage and the amount of money 
and the number of years in which 
any conceivable solution of the 
housing problem might be expected 
were described. The question was 
then asked, “Do you want to wait 
until the government builds you a 
house, or let us help you build one 
now?” For the first time, these peo- 
ple were exposed to the general 
economic and fiscal problems of 
their country and, for the first time, 
they were made to think about 
what they, as citizens, could expect 
and what they could do for them- 
selves. 
Working Relationships 

Great emphasis was placed on 
the importance of the participation 
of the group, not only in the physi- 
cal labor of building their houses, 
but also in the planning and ad- 
ministration of the program. Par- 
ticipation in responsible adminis- 


A father-son team at work 











tration was a new experience fot 
them and, as we in charge demon- 
strated that we were sincere and 
would accept their proposals and 
permit them to exercise responsi- 
bility in the carrying out of the 
program, they gained confidence 
not only in us but in their own 
capabilities. 

First test of the sincerity of this 
cooperative program came when 
we discussed where we would start 
construction. The chief of the proj- 
ect told the families that it seemed 
logical to start in the block where 
there were the greatest number of 
men with experience in construc- 
tion work. This proposal was im- 
mediately received with great an- 
tagonism. The families felt that this 
system would permit favoritism and 
their preference was that selection 
of the first block be by lottery. 
When it was obvious that the opin- 
ion was overwhelmingly in favor of 
selection by lottery, this procedure 
was adopted as the one which had 
been arrived at by democratic 
process. 

Very shortly after actual construc- 
tion had started, it was found that 
many of the administrative and 
disciplinary problems could best be 
handled through the group’s own 
organization; the people accepted 
far more readily the controls and 
regulations exercised by their own 
group than those that might have 
been imposed by outsiders, whether 
they were U.S. or Chilean. For ex- 
ample, if a man failed to do his 
share of the work, ke was called 
before the central committee for an 
explanation; if he didn’t have a 
reasonable excuse, he was told that 
he would either have to make up 
the time lost, or get out. Few failed 
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to respond to this type of collective 
discipline. On the other hand, after 
considering the case of a legless 
shoemaker, the committee decided 
he could do his share of the heavy 
work by repairing his neighbors’ 
shoes. 

Each block of families elected its 
own block leader, who was respon- 
sible for scheduling the work and 
receiving the materials and equip- 
ment provided. The 30 or more 
families in each block were collec- 
tively responsible for the materials 
and equipment. Any theft or loss 
was a group responsibility and, as 
a result, such losses were negligible. 


International Relations 

No attempt was made to criticize 
Communism; the aim, instead, was 
to demonstrate by action that there 
was something better for them. 
Once the initial barriers and sus- 
picions were eliminated, the people 
not only proceeded enthusiastically 
in the labor of building their 
homes, but invited us to be their 
guests in their group festivities. 
The arrival of a cement mixer 
from the U.S. would be the occa- 
sion of a special party. It was ob- 
vious that their appreciation was 
not only for the U.S. equipment 
that was making it possible for 
them to build their own homes but, 
also, that they were being treated 
with respect as friends and human 
beings. Climax was when they cele- 
brated the anniversary of the date 


they had been permitted to occupy 
the site. Communist politicians 
were, as usual, invited to be speak- 
ers. But among the guests of honor 
there were also the U.S. mission 
director and the writer. And, fur- 
ther, the American flag was flown 
in a place of honor, along with the 
flag of Chile. The people on their 
own initiative had erected an arch 
at the entrance with a sign saying 
“Chilean- American Cooperative 
Housing Program.’ Many speeches 
were made as to how they had been 
homeless, with only the sky over 
their heads, and how, at last, they 
would have homes of their own. 
Full credit was given to the U.S. for 
its assistance. Not even the Com- 
munist speakers said a word against 
the United States, or referred to 
“Yankee Imperialism,” but, in- 
stead, they urged the people to con- 
tinue their good work, so that they 
would have decent homes of their 
own. 


Progress and Impact 

The groundbreaking ceremony 
for this first project took place on 
December 4, 1955 and, as of May 
1958, practically all of the first 650 
houses of the 1000-house program 
are completed and _ occupied. 
CORVI estimates that there has 
been a saving of 46 per cent in the 
cost of building the houses by the 
aided self-help system. Because of 
the undertaking’s demonstrated 
success, the Chilean government is 


now expanding the program on a 
much larger scale: a total of several 
thousand dwelling units are 
planned in various Chilean cities. 
In addition, numerous cooperative 
and labor organizations in Chile 
are now developing aided self-help 
housing programs, some with and 
some without government assist 
ance. The private home builders 
of Chile have given the program 
their full and enthusiastic support 
and at their last annual convention 
passed a resolution recommending 
that the government encourage and 
support aided self-help housing. 

The importance and impact of 
this program on the lives of the 
families housed can perhaps best 
be epitomized by an incident that 
occurred a few months after it 
started. A Chilean official, who had 
been most skeptical that people 
without experience in construction 
work could build their own houses, 
visited the project late one after- 
noon and watched a man at work 
on a cement block wall. The official 
was most favorably impressed with 
the fine workmanship and finally 
spoke to the man saying: “You 
must be a bricklayer or a mason.” 
[he man replied: “No, senor, I am 
a tailor.” The official was sur 
prised and asked: “How did you 
learn to do such fine masonry 
work?” He was answered: “Senor, 
this is my own home I am build 
ing.” 


American and Communist representatives shared honors at a party held by program beneficiaries 
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Passaic project site plan 


“We feel... the long-range 
future of redevelopment, 
nationally, will be 

only as successful as the 
cumulative experience 

of many small American 
communities permits 

it to be. 

For this reason, we feel 

a strong responsibility 

to operate in small 
communities, as well as 
large, and to note 

our own satisfactory 
experiences in one of these 
small towns.”— 

Raphael Silver, president, 
National Redevelopment 
Corporation 
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A CASE FOR REDEVELOPER INTEREST 
IN SMALLER-CITY REBUILDING JOBS 


The redevelopment story taking 
shape in Passaic, New Jersey is one 
that could have impact on the mat- 
ter of where the big-time redevel- 
opers will spend their city-rebuild- 
ing dollars in the years to come. 

Most of the redevelopment news 
up till now has been made in the 
big cities: it has been the skyscraper 
communities that have advanced 
the bold plans that have captured 
most press attention and, as was 
pointed out in the October 1957 
JouRNAL (page 316), it has been 
the big cities whose slum-cleared 
lands have attracted the most bid- 
ders with the most cash. 

National Redevelopment Corpo- 
ration of Cleveland—it is headed up 
by Raphael D. Silver—with the oth- 
ers, has been in there pitching in 
the big cities. The corporation has 
sewed up projects in Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and St. Paul (see July 
JOURNAL, page 236). But National 
Redevelopment, as the quote at 
left indicates, has come to believe 
that there’s something to be said 
for redevelopment sponsorship in 
the smaller community and, in 
April, when land in Passaic’s Pu- 
laski Park project was put up on 
the auction block, National Re- 
development Corporation was there. 

Why a redevelopment company 
with a big-city reputation moved in 
on a smaller community (Passaic’s 
1950 population was under 58,000) 
and what happened when it did are 
documented below. 

The Project 

The project in which a new pat- 
tern in redevelopment sponsorship 
may be in the making is Passaic’s 
only redevelopment operation: a 
12-acre job that was approved for 
federal planning assistance in 1951. 
A capital grants reservation con- 
tract in the amount of $888,866 has 
been executed. 

Re-use of the project area will be 
predominantly public: Pulaski Park 
—it has been described as a “large 
and attractive recreational area in 
the heart of the city’”— will be im- 
proved and updated. The residen- 
tial portion of the clearance site is 
a 4.27-acre piece of land, bordered 
on one side by the park and, on 
the other, by the Passaic River. 

National’s Philosophy 

“Our interest in the Passaic pro- 

gram,” Mr. Silver has told the 













JOURNAL, “stems from an apprecia- 
tion of the redevelopment poten- 
tial in this community and from 
a strong conviction that the long- 
term success of redevelopment ac- 
tivities in smaller communities such 
as Passaic will have a major bear- 
ing on the success of the total 
urban redevelopment program in 
the United States. 

“Small communities,” he said, 
“too often suffer from a lack of in- 
terest on the part of businessmen, 
investors, and builders. In larger 
cities, the prospective inflation 
of property values, the expected 
growth of new industry and new 
commercial developments, the ex 
pected increase in population, and, 
in particular, the opportunity to 
operate on a massive and, therefore, 
economically attractive scale al- 
ways lures the big redeveloper.” 
But, said Mr. Silver, while the eco- 
nomic advantages of rebuilding are 
not always so apparent in smaller 
communities, “we are convinced 
they exist and “can be successfully 
and effectively developed.” 

The Bidding 

And so, when the land went on 
sale in Passaic in April, National 
Redevelopment Corporation was 
there. But the Cleveland Corpora- 
tion was not alone: also on hand 
were Caplan-Radice Construction 
Company of Englewood, New Jer- 
sey and another Cleveland outfit, 
Community Development, Incor- 
porated. 

How badly the sponsors wanted 
the land is evidenced in the fact 
that during the course of the bid- 
ding the price of the 4.27 site more 
than doubled. Bidding started at 
$47,500 and ended up at $100,000, 
with National Redevelopment Co 
poration on top. Formal award con 
tracts were signed in June. 

National’s Plans 

The redeveloper will use the Pas 
saic site for construction of 144 
dwelling units made up of one., 
two-, and three-bedroom apart. 
ments to rent at rates starting at 
$95. The development will feature 
the “Penetrating Court” building 
style that was created by Architect 
Richard Keller for use, also, in Na- 
tional Redevelopment Corpora 
tion’s other rebuilding jobs. It is 
a kind of building, the sponsor 
says, that “will totally eliminate in 
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terior hallway space which is gen- 
erally unappealing, often malodor- 
ous, and almost always a_ noise 
trap.” 

Site planning—Grier Riemer of 
Cleveland handled the work for the 
developer—has been aimed at per- 
mitting pleasant vistas and to re- 
tain a feeling of openness. Fea- 
tures will include free-form curving 
walks; shrub, flower, and tree plant- 
ings; and many play and social areas 
for children and adults, including 
intimate social areas at both build- 
ing entrances. 

The company hopes to begin con- 
struction early next year and to 
have the job finished by the end 
of 1959. 


National's Experience 

In working out plans with local 
officials, National Redevelopment 
Corporation has learned a lot about 
how a redeveloper fares in a small- 
er community. And, for the most 
part, National Redevelopment likes 
what it has learned. Some of these 
lessons, as told to the JOURNAL by 
Mr. Silver, are presented below. 


1—There is a high degree of public 
interest in the program. and, 
says the developer, “we have 
benefitted from newspaper, ra- 
dio, and television support of 
the program.” 

2—“We have found the same high 
standards of quality in the plan- 
ning of small communty proj- 
ects that are present in larger 
cities, where professional staffs 
are continuously engaged in ur- 
ban renewal planning.” 


3—There is available to redevelop- 
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Architect Richard Keller designed 


“penetrating court” building being used in several National projects 


ers operating in smaller cities 
the undiverted cooperation of 
local redevelopment officials. 
t—Because of the kind of coopera 
tion and support available in 
the smaller community, the de- 
veloper’s work is expedited. 


Further Observations 

In elaborating on these points, 
Mr. Silver said: “In larger cities 
with many diverse urban renewal 
projects...” support and help from 
official and unofficial sources “must, 
necessarily, be channeled in differ 
ent directions at the same time with 
an almost inevitable loss of efh- 
ciency.”” On the other hand, “a pat 
ticular redevelopment project in a 
small community may represent all 
or a large part of the total redevel- 
opment plans for that community. 
Where this is the case,” he said, “the 
complete attention and cooperation 
of all elements in a community can 
be focused in support of the re 
developer and his problems. 

“There is no question,” Mr. 
Silver said, “of the great value in 
the depth of professional talent 
that large cities can command, but,” 
he continued, “very often a small 
community can act as effectively 
and even more efficiently on its ur- 
ban renewal problems than can its 
larger city neighbors.” One reason 
for this, he pointed out, is that in 
many instances a redevelopment 
director in a smaller city also oper- 
ates as planning director and gen- 
eral liaison between the city, the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
and the redeveloper and, as a re- 
sult, almost all problems can be 
channeled through a single source 
for prompt action. “In Passaic, for 


example,” Mr. Silver pointed out, 
“the redevelopment agency's tal 
ented director, Lewis Strassler, has 
been almost a ‘working partner’ in 
our company in solving the many 
problems that have come our way. 
Because of his intense and undi 
vided interest, we have been able 
to short-cut some of the almost in 
evitable delays that beset redevel 
opment in larger communities.” 

While enthusiastic about the Pas 
saic operation, Mr. Silver, however, 
does not sell short the idea of big 
city redevelopment. In sum, this 
is what he believes: “Redevelop 
ment is no more attractive in small 
er communities than in larger ones, 
but it is as attractive. Whatever 
may be the disadvantages of re 
developing a small site, as opposed 
to the large site, they can .. . be 
equalized by the degree of extra 
attention and fast local action that 
are available to a redeveloper op 
erating in any one of many smaller 
American communities.”’ 


Closeup of a “penetrating court” 

















Outgoing President Philip Tripp with M. B. Satterfield, outgoing second 
vice-president; John Searles, Jr., NAHRO’s new president; Edmund Hor- 
winskt, incoming first vice-president; and Charles Farris, the Association’s 


past first vice-president. 


NAHRO ELECTION RESULTS 


NAHRO election day was Oc- 
tober 15, when the Association 
staged its annual business meeting 
in conjunction with the Silver An- 
niversary San Francisco Conference. 
NAHRO’s new officers: president, 
John R. Searles, Jr., executive di- 
rector of the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency; first 
vice-president, Edmund Horwinski, 
executive director of the Oakland 
housing authority and second vice- 
president, Mark K. Herley, assist- 
ant director of the Detroit Housing 
Commission. 


John Searles 


President Searles has been active 


T&M’s Messrs. Crecelius, Null 
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in the housing field since 1946, 
when he joined what was then the 
National Housing Agency in Wash- 
ington, D. C. as a municipal econo- 
mist. When the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency superseded NHA, 
Mr. Searles became assistant to the 
director of HHFA’s Division of 
Slum Clearance and Urban Rede- 
velopment (DSCUR). He has been 
with the District redevelopment 
agency since 1951. Mr. Searles’ con- 
tributions to NAHRO have kept 
pace with his housing career: from 
1953 to 1955, he served as chairman 
of the Association’s Redevelopment 
Section; in 1955-56 as a member of 
the Board of Governors; and in 
1956-57 as second vice-president. In 
recognition of his work in the hous- 
ing field Mr. Searles last year was 
presented a _ Rockefeller Public 
Service Award—a nine-month study 
tour of European cities undergoing 
reconstruction; he shared his ex- 
periences abroad with NAHRO 
members by authoring several artic- 
les for the JOURNAL. 
New Board Members 

New members of the Association 
Board of Governors elected at the 
annual business meeting were: 
Knox Banner of Little Rock; James 
D. Richardson of Vallejo; M. B. 
Satterfield of Atlanta; and Robert 





D. Sipprell of Buffalo each of whom 
was named to a three-year term. 
Harold Dillehay of Charlotte and 
Lee F. Johnson of Denver were 
elected to two-year terms. One-year 
terms went to Mrs. Betty Bergerson 
of Tacoma; Joseph Lyons of Provi- 
dence; Mrs. Marie McGuire of San 
Antonio; Ira Robbins of New York 
City; and Walter Simmons of Mem- 
phis. 
T&M Section 

Like the Redevelopment Section, 
the Association’s Technical and 
Maintenance Section held an elec- 
tion in conjunction with its own 
business meeting October 13. Nor- 
man Crecelius, general superin- 
tendent of maintenance-engineer- 
ing for the St. Louis Housing and 
Land Clearance for Redevelopment 
Authorities, was named chairman 
to succeed Samuel Null of Mem- 
phis. 


Other new section officers: Ralph 
]. Bartholomew, executive director 
of the Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
housing authority, first vice-chair- 
man; Herbert Glasgow, Jr. of the 
Cincinnati housing authority, sec- 
ond vice-chairman; and C. S. Holt 
of the Richmond redevelopment 
and housing authority, secretary. 


Redevelopment Section 

Elected to a third consecutive 
term as chairman of the Redevelop- 
ment Section was 
Lawrence M.Cox, 
executive director 
of the Norfolk 
Redevelop- 
ment and Hous- 
ing Authority. 
The election took 
place at a_busi- 
ness meeting of 
the Section Oc- 
tober 13—the first 
full day of the 
Annual  Confer- 
ence. 





L. M. Cox 


Also elected to a third term—as 
Section vice-chairman — was H. 
Ralph Taylor, executive director 
of the New Haven Redevelopment 
Agency. 


New members of the Section’s ex- 
ecutive committee include: Phil A. 
Doyle, Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission; A. J. Harmon, Kansas 
City Land Clearance for Redevel- 
opment Authority; M. B. Satter- 
field, Atlanta Housing Authority; 
Robert B. Pease of the Pittsburgh 
redevelopment agency; and Wil- 
liam Rafsky, Philadelphia develop- 
ment coordinator. 
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PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


JOHN SEARLES SAYS... 





This is my first opportunity to 
write for the President’s Corner. I 
find it a very pleasant one. If what 
my friend and distinguished prede- 
cessor Phil Tripp says is true, I 
shall find the opportunity some- 
what less pleasant as I begin to run 
out of words and ideas about this 
time next year. He is probably 
right. 

San Francisco 

I feel that our recent conference 
in San Francisco was an outstand- 
ing success. I would like to con- 
gratulate all who had a part in 
making it so. To be sure, there 
were a few rough edges, most of 
which were due to the conference's 
popularity and the very great at- 
tendance, which I understand 
broke all records. 

I know that the Board of Gover- 
nors regrets very much the incon- 
venience caused to some of our 
members by confusion in- hotel re- 
servations — occasioned by the 
hotel’s miscalculations on number 
of rooms assigned. 

Also, in spite of the top-notch 
floor show, there were two un- 
fortunate aspects of our annual 
banquet. First, attendance exceeded 
all estimates and some members 
could not be seated. The room was 
stretched by a couple of hundred 
seats but, beyond that, it just could 
not go. Secondly, the Garden Court 
and the loud speaker system were 
geared to music and singing and 
certainly not to speeches. We 
missed, therefore, the fine story of 
the founding of our Association and 
of its distinguished founders that 
Ernie Bohn had prepared and an 
address by one of those founders, 
Bleecker Marquette. Some of what 
we missed at the banquet is carried 
in this issue of the JOURNAL [see 
page 357] as the best possible sub- 
stitute for what was lost to us in 
San Francisco. 

The hospitality of San Francisco, 
in general, and of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Richardson and our other 
NAHRO hosts, in particular, was 
magnificent. Wives who attended 
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had a particularly good and in 
teresting time. The San Francisco 
Bay boat trip was a delightful 
event. All in all, the Association 
owes our California members a re- 
sounding vote of thanks. 

I gave a short address at out 
banquet in which I mentioned a 
few of the reasons why I am proud 
to have been elected your president, 
some of the things I believe in, and 
a few of the problems that I think 
face us in the coming year. I pro- 
pose to discuss some of these points 
a little further. 

First I stated that, although some 
of our recent NAHRO presidents 
have been directors of local hous- 
ing authorities, with responsibility 
for both housing and urban re- 
newal programs, this year is the 
first time you have chosen a pre- 
sident from a separate urban re- 
development agency. I am proud to 
be the president with whom you 
have taken this revolutionary step. 

NAHO to NAHRO 

Some time ago you changed the 
name of our Association from the 
National Association of Housing 
Officials to the National Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials. In 1949 and 1950, 
many of us wondered whether 
urban redevelopment was a sepa- 
rate field of municipal activity or 
whether it was intimately related 
to housing. There might have been 
a National Association of Urban 
Redevelopment Officials. However, 
a large number of housing author- 
ities decided to undertake urban re- 
development programs. For very 
practical reasons, members of these 
authorities chose to expand their 





Association, NAHO, to include re- 
development officials, rather than 
to set up a special association in 
addition to NAHO, to which they 
already belonged. 

But underlying this rather super- 
ficial and practical reason for the 
combining of housing and _ re- 
development in one association lie 
some basic principles and some 
significant ideals. These principles 
and ideals are contained in the 
statement of National Housing 
Policy that was first expressed by 
the Congress of the United States 
in the Housing Act of 1949. This 
policy forms the basis of the 
national housing program of which 
we are a part. By “we” I mean all 
of us who, as members of commu 
nity organizations, as private Citi- 
zens, as consultants or contractors, 
or as officials on the federal, state, 
or local levels of government, are 
working toward the achievement of 
better living conditions for Ameri- 
can families. The national housing 
program calls for the production 
of housing for families of all in- 
come groups and it provides special 
measures to bring good housing 
within the reach of middle-income 
and low-income families and of 
other special groups whose needs 
cannot be readily satisfied in a free 
market. 

The national housing program 
also provides measures for the 
clearance of slums, the redevelop- 
ment of blighted areas, and the 
development of good neighbor- 
hoods in sound communities. All 
of these phases of our national 
housing program stem from the est- 
ablished National Housing Policy. 

If we believe in this policy, it is 
impossible for us to separate, into 
unrelated compartments, our pub- 
lic housing programs, slum clear- 
ance programs, urban renewal pro- 
grams, middle-income housing pro- 
grams, programs of housing for the 
aged, and the various other com- 
ponents of our housing and urban 
development programs as they are 
administered nationally, in the 
states, or in our localities. I feel, 





THERE'S MORE COMING... 


The full story of what went on at NAHRO’s big 1958 Annual 
Conference (over 1600 registrants) —held October 12-15 in San 
Francisco—will be reported in the December JourNAL. That’s 
the issue that will carry summaries of sessions and texts of some 
of the major addresses. Also to be included: a tally of who came 
from where to be at the Silver Anniversary meeting; a roundup 


of social events; lots of pictures. 
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therefore, that it is not only logical 
and convenient but fundamentally 
right that our Association of 
workers in the housing field include 
all those who are seeking to effect 
any of the various goals of our 
national housing policy. 


Legislative Front 

The statement of National Hous- 
ing Policy assumes great import- 
ance each year as the Congress 
considers new housing legislation. 
There is a body of opinion that 
holds that the ideal national hous- 
ing program would be one in which 
the federal government did not 
participate at all. They feel that 
legislation adopted by the Congress 
each year should be just sufficient 
to keep the output of the housing 
industry at a fairly high level. They 
feel that, if this practice is followed, 
the free play of market factors will 
work for the general improvement 
of our housing supply. 

Members of NAHRO and others 
who believe strongly in the national 
housing policy feel that this ap- 
proach leaves too much to chance 
and that each year it is imperative 
that we have a national housing act 
that furthers all the various 
elements in the national housing 
program and provides ihebuintial 
aid to localities and to the housing 
industry in taking concrete steps 
toward our national housing goals. 
This is why each year we must 
insist upon an omnibus bill or 
comprehensive legislation and why 
we must oppose a piecemeal ap- 
proach. 


Federal-Local-State Relations 

In my annual banquet speech, | 
also spoke about the fine dividing 
line between the roles of the federal 
government, state government, and 
local governments in conducting 
our urban renewal and housing 
activities. Our present tax system 
pours most public revenues into 
the federal treasury. This means 
that the federal government must be 
the primary source of financing for 
local programs that require public 
subsidy, principally low-rent hous- 
ing and urban redevelopment. It is 
appropriate that the federal govern- 
ment set minimum national stan- 
dards for achieving the goals set 
forth in the National Housing 
Policy. Working under such stan- 
dards does not mean that local 
authorities should become field 
offices or branches of the federal 
agencies or that local authorities 
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should be regarded as doing a job 
that could be done better by the 
federal government, were it not 
for constitutional inhibitions re- 
stricting primary action in the 
housing and urban renewal field 
to states and cities. 


On the other hand, local author- 
ities must accept all reasonable con- 
ditions established as concomitants 
of the use of federal financial assist- 
ance. The federal-local relationship 
is a delicate one that can be easily 
upset but it is also one that we 
know from our own past experi- 
ence can be a successful and effec- 
tive partnership. 

States have a special role to play. 
Some states, such as New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Tennessee, have 
played it well. It is a role of guid- 
ance, assistance, and supplementa- 
tion, which can be extremely effec- 
tive. Our Association should stand 
foursquare in its encouragement 
to states to enter the housing and 
urban renewal field. 


Broadened Horizons 

There is general agreement that 
we should broaden our horizons as 
we work to achieve national hous- 
ing goals. There should be in- 
creased intelligent experimentation 
in public housing and urban re- 
newal. New frontiers exist in the 
construction of smaller scattered 
projects, the use of existing housing 
for public housing, the rehabilita- 
tion of structures, the establishment 
of urban land reserves, the develop- 
ment of new architectural forms, 
and the fixing up of houses for 
short-term use. It is our duty to 
explore and exploit these frontiers 
to the hilt in the public interest. 


In my conference statement, I 
mentioned two problems that I feel 
want our best attention and efforts. 
The first is providing more good 
housing for old people. In spite of 
the fine efforts described so well 
in our last JOURNAL OF HOoUusING, 
we are, as a nation, not doing 
nearly enough to make life easier 
and more pleasant for the elderly. 
Our Association should take the 
lead in fostering increased produc- 
tion of housing designed for the 
elderly and in encouraging the con- 
tinuance and expansion of research 
as to just what kind of housing and 
communities older people can best 
adjust to and in which they can 
best live out the later years of their 
lives. 

The second problem that I feel 


needs our attention is the handling 
of the changes that are being 
wrought in our housing market 
with the diminishing of racial 
segregation. Old patterns of occu- 
pancy are disappearing. The great 
challenge of these changes is to 
maintain old communities in which 
these changes have occurred in at 
least as good condition as that in 
which they existed under segrega- 
tion. We must not allow integra- 
tion to be a blighting factor. 


Professional Growth 

My final thought concerns ou 
Association as a factor in the health 
and improvement of our profession. 
It has been and must continue to 
be the bulwark of our career per- 
sonnel. I am tremendously proud 
of our JOURNAL OF HousiNnc and | 
think highly of our publications in 
the urban renewal, technical and 
maintenance, and other fields. Our 
field abounds in top-notch men and 
women but we do not have enough 
young people entering the field of 
housing and urban renewal. We 
must find out what we can do to 
encourage more top students in our 
universities to decide on a career in 
housing and urban renewal. We 
must then take the steps to permit 
and to encourage them to embark 
on housing careers. The recruit- 
ment and training -program of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency is an outstanding step in 
this direction. Through the pro- 
gram administered by Douglas 
Chaffin, a substantial group of 
young men and women enter the 
housing and urban renewal field 
from the universities each year and 
work their way up in HHFA, 
either in Washington or in the 
regional offices. They sometimes 
find their way into local authorities. 

At the local level, however, we 
are weak. We have no coordinated 
training program, no way in which 
young professionals may move up- 
ward from one agency to another: 
no organized promotion program 
through which an ambitious young 
man or woman can work his or her 
way up the ladder of success in our 
field. We could well look to the 
city managers for ideas. These 
fellow professionals in public ad- 
ministration are attracting the 
cream of the crop to their line of 
work. 

In closing, I want to wish you all 
the best of Thanksgivings. 


John R. Searles, Jr., 
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ON THE COVER of 

this month’s Journal is 

a picture taken fon 

the Chicago Housing Authority 
at the finals of an 
authority-sponsored Hula Hoop 
contest. For the full 

Hula Hoop story, see item 

at right. 


San Francisco authority ts 
finding its new 
“treats for tots” program 
makes for efficiency (see story). 
Kids get a lollipop, 
while Mom pays the rent. : 














































































































Hints to the Housing Manager 








HOOP-HAPPY KIDS VIE FOR PRIZES 
IN CHA-SPONSORED CONTEST 

Kids living in Chicago low-rent 
housing projects—and other local 
youngsters as well—got a chance 
to “(w) hoop it up” in early Oc 
tober. That was when the Chicago 
Housing Authority staged hula 
hoop contests at each of its more 
than 30 projects (see cover). Con 
test windup was October 18, when 
more than 100 finalists competed, 
first with others in their respective 
age groups, and then for a grand 
prize, on the basis of skill in ma 
nipulating what was billed as “the 
world’s largest Hula Hoop.” The 
rewards for hoop-ability: a lot of 
fun . . . and trophies and _ prizes 
donated by CHA and _ neighbor 
hood businessmen. 

CHA latched onto the Hula 
Hoop fad as a means for carrying 
out its Good Neighbor Program- 
a program initiated early this year 
both to improve management-ten 
ant relations and to improve neigh- 
borhood attitudes about public 
housing. Idea, primarily, is to re 
ward honor tenants for active par 
ticipation in affairs of the com 
munity and for their efforts to keep 
Chicago’s public housing projects 
a credit to neighborhoods in which 
they are located. The big “Good 
Neighbor” event of the year will 
come at a pre-Christmas party: at 
that time, those who have been 
designated as “honor tenants” will 
be entitled to draw for a kind of 
prize that anyone would like to 
have—a year’s free rent. 


TREATS FOR TOTS MAKE FOR 
EFFICIENCY IN SAN FRANCISCO 

A “Popsicle King” has been 
crowned in San Francisco and the 
coronation has made public hous- 
ing management news in such far 
off places as Hoboken, New Jersey; 
New York City; Chicago; and Gads- 
den, Alabama. 

Here’s the story. For a number of 
years, receptionists and telephone 
operators in the central office of the 
San Francisco housing authority 
had been digging into their own 
“neyo for pennies with which to 
ouy up a store of lollipops for the 
office. Reason: these keen queens 
recognized long ago that a kid 


whose mouth is satisfactorily stuffed 
up, won’tactup .. . that a sucker a 
day, keeps the tears away . . . and 
that, as a result, Mom can pay the 
rent or apply for an apartment in 
peace. 

“Partly as a lark” and partly be 
cause the lollipop gimmick proved 
to be “darn good for business,” 
John Beard, executive director ol 
the authority, proposed to his 
board of commissioners that a $15 
appropriation be made for a year’s 
supply of sucrose succor for tearful 
tots. In August, the authority com 
missioners said “yes” to the pro 
posal and what happened then sun 
prised everybody. 

First, local papers played the 
story up... and on Page |— it was 
they who dubbed Mr. Beard the 


“Popsicle King.” Then the news 
travelled to other cities. Joked Mr. 
Beard: “The PHA is considering 


revising its manual on the subject 
of suckers and kids all over the 
land are rejoicing + 

Despite the fact that newspapers, 
the local authority, and others have 
had a lot of fun with the story, the 
fact remains that, since the reign 
of the Popsicle King began, busi 
ness has been running more 
smoothly in the San Francisco au 
thority’s central offices; the respon 
sibility of paying rent has been 
sweetened a bit for the tenants; 
and, as for the kids, as the picture 
left attests, they don’t seem to 
mind the flavor of events at all. 


SLOGAN CONTEST HELPS MEMPHIS 
AUTHORITY SAVE ON UTILITIES 
Money doesn’t grow on trees 
Please don’t waste utilities. 

Save the light 

For use at night. 


The above were the grand-prize 
winner and the winner in the chil 
dren's division, respectively, in a 
slogan contest sponsored in late 
summer by the Memphis Housing 
Authority. Aims of the contest: (1) 
to make tenants aware of the 
money being wasted in the im 
proper use of utilities; (2) to en 
list tenant cooperation in holding 
utility costs down; (3) to collect 
together some snappy slogans that 
could be posted around projects as 
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constant reminders of tenants re- 
sponsibilities as to utilities. 


The slogan contest—it opened 
August 20 and closed September 8 
—was open only to tenants of the 
authority. Entrants had to call at- 
tention to reducing the use of gas, 
water, or electricity—either one, or 
all three. Tenant associations con- 
tributed to the purchase price of 
prizes. Says Orelle Ledbetter, au- 
thority assistant director for man- 
agement: “. . . although participa- 
tion was not all we desired, it is 
believed some helpful results will 
develop from the affair.” 


One of the unexpected helpful 
results that shaped up soon after 
winners were announced came in 
the form of publicity for the au- 
thority. A Memphis Commercial 
Appeal columnist did a feature on 
the slogans that made Page | of the 
Sunday paper. 


PITTSBURGH MANAGER GETS GOOD 
RESULTS WITH TENANT MEETINGS 

From the turnout, one might 
have thought the occasion was a 
party, with free refreshments as a 
come-on. What it was, in fact, how- 
ever, was a_ tenant-management 
meeting called by LuGene Bray, 
manager of Pittsburgh’s Addison 
Terrace low-rent project. 


Last spring, Mr. Bray sent out 
invitations to tenants in the 802- 
unit project, reading, in part, as 
follows: “You are cordially invited 
to attend the Resident-Manage- 
ment Meeting. .. . Please give some 
thought to subjects to be discussed: 
(1) tenant painting; (2) planting 
and weekly care of lawns; (3) 
maintenance charges; (4) inspec- 
tions of stairhalls; (5) annual 
housekeeping inspections; (6) gar- 
bage disposal; (7) the new mini- 
mum rent.” Knowing full well 
what they were in for, more than 
315 tenants attended the two eve- 
ning sessions and, says Alfred Tron- 
zo, housing authority adminis- 
trator, “we considered this a good 
attendance.” 

Addison Terrace—it was dedi- 
cated by Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt in 1940—is the oldest low-rent 
project in Pennsylvania. Despite 
the project’s age, it is kept in excel- 
lent shape, according to Mr. Tron- 
zo, “through drive and direction of 
Mr. Bray.” Says he: “. . . an inspec- 
tion at any time of day by an astute 
observer would develop evidence 
that the community as a whole was 
very well managed.” 
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Box Score 
HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, ‘54, ‘55 





WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 


Yotal number approved during September 1958: 31, bringing the total to 
644, as of September 30. 


Recertifications approved during September 1958: 24, bringing the total to 
326, as of September 30. 


Programs being processed, but not yet approved, during September 1958: 
new—179; recertifications—146. 


Number of programs expired (no report on recertification) , as of Septem- 
ber 1958: 32. 


PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of September 30, 1958) 
Projects by Current Status 


Capital Grant Approved for Approved for 








Reservations Planning Execution 
Projects 554+ ™ — mt 
Localities 327° 200 179 
Amount $1,203,978,026 


Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 





Planning — Temporary Loans Capital Grants 
Advances Authorized Authorized Contracts Authorized 
$44,583,631 $796,212,970** $608,137 ,675 - 


yIncludes 10 completed projects in nine localities. 

*Smaller than the sum of components because cities have projects in more 
than one category. Locations are in 37 states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


**Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately-financed loans. 
Source: Urban Renewal Administration progress reports 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA ‘49, '54-'56) 
(As of August 31, 1958) 
Progress of Projects 


Under Annual Construction Construction 





_Contributions Contracts* Started Completed 
Units 80,536 33,213 211,706 
Projects 334 240 1,484 


*Construction not started. 
Source: Public Housing Administration progress report 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954 (SECTIONS 314, 701) 
Section 314, Demonstration Grants 
Total number of recipients August 31 to September 30: 0. The total of 


recipients as of September 30 was 27, including eight completed demon- 
Stration projects. 


Section 701, Planning Assistance 


fotal number of recipients August 31 to October 17: 6, bringing the total 
to 159 as of October 17. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 
(Mortgages insured, Section 220, 221—Cumulative, as of August, 1958) 
Section 220 Section 221 


New Housing Existing Housing New Housing Existing Housing 








Homes 842 6 SAR 102700 
Projects 33 (7563 units) esas 7 (1276 units) ee 
Amount® $94,660,550 $59,500 $25,211,850 $8,780,150 


*Combined total, homes and projects 
Source: Federal Housing Administration report of operations 
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NEW ORLEANS COUNCIL ENDS 
PUBLIC HOUSING SITE FIGHT 


The New Orleans city council in 
\ugust squelched the battle cries of 
some public housing foes by ap- 
proving a housing authority- and 
plan commission-backed site for a 
100-unit low-rent project for Negro 
occupancy. There was only one dis- 
senting vote in the council, despite 
the fact that opposition to the site 
included the full complement of 
old, traditional public housing en- 
emies: the chamber of commerce, 
the local home builders group, the 
realtors, various property owners 
groups, and others. 

On the basis of an earlier action 
by the city council approving the 
construction of 2000 new low-rent 
units in the city, the local housing 
authority had already entered into 
contracts with the federal govern- 
ment for the 15 million dollar proj- 
ect for Negroes when the com- 
plaints of those opposed to the site 
swelled into a roar. While no fur- 
ther city council action was neces- 
sary at the time the chamber of 
commerce and the others began act- 
ing up, the question was raised as 
to whether the council should take 
a formal stand for or against the 
site. The matter was settled August 
28, when Councilman James E. 
Fitzmorris, Jr. asked for adoption 
of a motion affirming the housing 
authority-backed site. The council 
approved the motion by a vote of 
six to one. 

Opposition argument to the site 
was based on the old _loss-of-tax 
income idea. The opponents main- 
tained that the area in which the 
site is located should be zoned for 
wholesale- and distributive-type in- 
dustries . that if the site were 
used for public housing, “the city 
in future years would be deprived 
of millions of dollars of tax rev- 
COMB... 

The authority and the plan com- 
mission, on the other hand, had 
strong arguments in favor of using 
the site for low-rent housing. 
Among them were the following: 


I—use of the site for low-rent hous- 
ing would permit the clearance of 
a bad slum; 


2—if the area were to be used for 
the purposes suggested by the op- 
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ponents, access roads leading to the 
city’s central business district would 
be choked up with traffic; 


3—about 80 per cent of the people 
living in the area in which the site 
is located qualify for low-rent hous- 
ing; 

4—the local housing authority has 
on file some 5000 applications fon 
units. Said a spokesman for the 
authority stand: “There is clearly a 
need among our minority groups 
for low-rent housing.” 


DADE COUNTY VOTERS SUPPORT 
RENEWAL-CONCIOUS "METRO" 


Dade County, Florida (Miami 
area) voters went to the polls in 
September to decide the fate of 


their fledgling metropolitan form 
of government. The result: a 
thumping defeat for those who 
would have all but eliminated the 
pioneering “metro” movement. 
Specifically, what voters had to 
decide on was an amendment to 
the metropolitan charter that would 
have stripped “metro” of the powet 
to absorb some of the functions ol 
the various municipalities involved. 
The vote—it was the largest in the 
county's history—was 73,957 against 
the amendment and 49,469 for. 
The metropolitan commission 
began functioning about 16 months 
ago, serving Miami and around 25 
other municipalities (over-all pop 
ulation: around 350,000) as a uni- 
fied municipal authority for most 
governmental functions. Among 
the functions: planning, zoning, 
housing, building. Notable among 
the positive stands taken by Metro 
in its short-life span: a “do-some- 
thing” attitude about lack of state 








A group of Philadelphia kids were given a chance last year to 

oe Re 8 
participate in, literally, a tug of war on slums. Result: some good 
publicity for the local redevelopment agency. 


Participants in the meaningful game, pictured above, include, on 
the winning side, first- and second-graders of St. Malachy’s school; 
Michael von Moschzisker, chairman of the redevelopment agency; 
and John M. O’Melia, St. Malachy pastor, and, at the other end 
of the line, a slum shed—first of seven properties to be eliminated 
by the authority to make room for expansion of the school play- 
ground. Not pictured, but also participating in the ceremony: 


the Police and Firemen’s Band. 


Says the redevelopment authority: “Usually the authority stages 
demolition ceremonies with bulldozers, cranes, and so forth; but 


we felt the human interest value in using youngsters . . 
be much more newsworthy.” 


Measure of success: 


. would 
both the 


seme Inquirer and the Evening Bulletin carried the 


above p 
vision programs. 


oto on Page | and, in addition, it was used on tele- 
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W. Morgan; City Commissioner J. T. 


enabling legislation to permit Flor- 
ida communities to take full ad- 
vantage of federal urban renewal 
assistance. 

Metro recently applied for fed- 
eral assistance with its housing 
problems, promising to work to- 
ward getting rid of legal roadblocks 
that prevent the state from par 
ticipating fully in the federal re- 
newal program. County Manager 
O. W. Campbell has said that while 
the legal problems are being ironed 
out “Metro” hopes to start the ball 
rolling “by bringing assistance to 
more than 10,000 persons who will 
be displaced by expressway con- 
struction. 


BIRMINGHAM'S RENEWAL PROGRESS 
TRACED, STEP BY STEP, IN PRESS 

Birmingham's renewal progress 
has been traced, virtually step by 
step, with picture stories in the 
local daily newspapers. Some mo- 
mentous occasions regarding what 
is known as the Medical Center 
project were depicted in the press 
earlier this year and carried in the 
JouRNAL in March (page 97) and 
in July (page 238). Pictured on 
this page is another of Birming- 
ham’s big renewal occasions: start 
of clearance in August of a 107-acre 
tract known as the Avondale re- 
newal project. 
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Waggoner; 


Watching the start of site work on Birmingham’s Avondale renewal project in the picture above are: Mayor James 
Hugh Denman, director of renewal for the Birmingham housing 
authority; Harold Harper, authority executive director; and Commissioner Eugene Connor. 
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The Avondale project is to yield 
250 low-rent units and 90 single- 
family dwellings for Negro occu- 
pancy; 15 light industrial sites; two 
shopping centers; two schools; and 
a park. Cost of site purchase and 
preparation to the Birmingham 
housing authority: around 4.8 mil- 
lion dollars. 


NEW NAME EMERGES IN RENEWAL 
SPONSORSHIP IN CONNECTICUT 

Recent developments in Connec- 
ticut have put the name of F. H. 
McGraw & Company-—a big, nation- 
ally-known engineering and con- 
struction company—on the list of 
VIP redevelopment sponsors. The 
McGraw company has been award- 
ed rebuilding jobs in Hartford and 
New Britain. 

Hartford—The McGraw company 
came out on top in bidding action 
that also involved veteran redevel- 
opment bidder William Zeckendorf 
of Webb & Knapp and the firm of 
Hegeman-Harris of New York City. 
Job at hand is the commercial re- 
building of an 111,4-acre site that 
was originally envisioned as two 
separate projects, first of which got 
federal planning approval in 1950 
and the second, in 1956. Federal 
approval of a capital grant reserva- 
tion of around 1.9 million dollars 
was announced last year for what, 
by that time, had taken shape as a 








Birmingham News Photo 


single project—the Front-Market 
Street undertaking. The McGraw 
firm will build four 16-story office 
buildings, a 400-room hotel, a bus 
terminal, stores, and parking facili- 
ties in the area. 


New Britain—The McGraw com 
pany has taken on a 57-acre, 20 
million dollar combined residen- 
tial-commercial rebuilding job in 
the downtown area of the city. 
Planned for the area are new apart- 
ment and office buildings, a shop- 
ping center, a municipal building, 
a playground, and a parking area. 
A OLD NAME APPEARS AGAIN 
IN REBUILDING OF MARIN CITY 

While a new name was being 
added to the ranks of redevelop- 
ment sponsors in the east (see story 
above) , an old name was cropping 
up again on the west coast. James 
Scheuer—with projects in such spots 
as Sacramento, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
and Washington, D. C.—in October 
walked off with another prize: a 
165-acre rebuilding job in Marin 
City, California. 

Purchase agreement between Mr. 
Scheuer and the Marin County 
redevelopment agency calls for the 
developer to pay $500,000 for the 
165 acres. The area will be rebuilt 
with 160 moderately-priced ranch- 
style homes, 400 rental units in six- 
story buildings, and a 10-acre com- 
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mercial area. Mr. Scheuer is set- 
ting up a local a age to be 
known as the California Develop- 
ment Company, to sell the homes 
and supervise rental units after 
construction. 

The Marin City operation in- 
volves the site of wartime tem- 
poraries and the 800 families still 
living in these units will be dis- 
placed only as new housing becomes 
available. The redevelopment proj- 
ect, which got initial federal ap- 
proval in 1956, will require around 
$520,000 in federal capital grants. 


PATERSON SECOND CITY TO GET 
RENEWAL ASSISTANCE FROM CFA 


Paterson, New Jersey, became the 
second city in the nation known to 
the JOURNAL to have gotten Com- 
munity Facilities Administration 
help for urban renewal work. The 
first was Cleveland, which earlier 
this year got CFA money for plan- 
ning a Civic center project (see 
June JourNAL, page 189) —a project 
turned down by voters this month 
for the second time (see box, page 
375). 

Paterson will use the CFA ad- 
vance of $32,000 to prepare plans 
for sewerage and street facilities for 
an urban renewal area in the city’s 
first ward. The city applied for 
CFA help under the “Program of 
Advances for Public Works Plan- 
ning” that was authorized by the 
Housing Act of 1954, as amended. 
Advances issued under the pro- 
gram are interest-free but repayable 
on start of construction. 


NORFOLK IS COMING TO GRIPS 
WITH ITS DOWNTOWN PROBLEMS 

“It will be a resurrection. 
There will be a brief fanfare of 
oratory (no blowing of a trumpet 
as in Jericho) and the wall of the 
old hotel will crumble. Norfolk 
will have taken the first step toward 
recapture of the glory that was once 
the downtown section of the city 
and that was once the heart of this 
ancient port. The downtown re 
development project will be unde: 
way. 

The paragraph above is from an 
editorial in The Virginian-Pilot 
that described the significance ol 
what was to go on at ceremonies 
marking physical start of clearance 
work for what has been billed as 
“the largest redevelopment project 
yet to emerge in the south and one 
of the largest in the nation.” The 
project, in reality, is two projects— 
Downtown North and Downtown 
South—which together will enable 
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the city, with federal aid, to renew 
around 140 acres of land in and 
adjacent to the central business 
district. 

“D—for demolition—Day” was 
July 30, when an old flophouse was 
made to hit the dust before an 
audience that included Richard 
Steiner, commissioner of the Urban 
Renewal Administration; Mayor 
W. F. Duckworth; David M. Walk- 
er, regional administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen 
cy; Charles Kaufman, chairman of 
the Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority; agency officials; 
and hundreds of citizens. HHFA’s 
chief, Albert M. Cole, who was not 
able to attend the ceremonies, sent 
a message that read in part: “Nor- 
folk has been blessed with three 
advantages . . . imaginative citizens, 
imaginative officials, and an imagi- 
native press.” 

On the site of the building that 
starred in the start-of-work cere- 
monies there eventually will rise a 
portion of a new civic center—it 
will include a new city hall and a 
public safety building—that figures 


On hand for the “doings” —when a 
flophouse, pictured right, came 
down to mark start of Norfolk’s 


downtown renewal—were, 


left to right, below: 

Mayor W.F. Duckworth; 

URA Commissioner Steiner; 
Charles Kaufman, chairman of 
the local redevelopment agency; 


David Walker, HHFA regional 


administrator. Project set a record 
by moving from planning to 
execution in less than a year. 


in Norfolk's plan to streamline its 
dowdy downtown district. Other 
changes in the making for the city’s 
central business district: new pri 
vate office buildings; two shopping 
centers; public and private parking 
facilities; roads capable of handling 
modern-day traffic; pedestrian malls 
to facilitate the flow of shoppers 
and to enhance the appearance ol 
the area; and waterfront improve 
ments. In addition to various com 
mercial properties that will have to 
be razed, the combined North and 
South project areas contain some 
1272 dwelling units, most of which 
are substandard. Estimated cost of 
the two projects, after resale of 
cleared land to private developers 
is around 24.1 million dollars, with 
the federal share figured at around 
17 million dollars and the local 
share, at around 7 million dollars. 

First inkling that the Norfolk re 
development agency had some big 
ideas for the downtown section 
came in 1955, when Executive Di 
rector Lawrence M. Cox—he is 


chairman of NAHRO’s Redevelop 
ment Section (see page 366) —an 
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Housing Statistics 





PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 








1958 1957 
September 118,000 91,900 
First nine months 883,900 803,300 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


1958 1957 
September $ 1,393,000,000 $1,242,000.000 
First nine months $10,033,000,000 $9,587,000,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 
September 1958 September 1957 


Number 22,200 13,700 
Per cent to total 18.9 14.9 





PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 





September First nine September First nine 
1958 months 1958 1957 months 1957 

Private 108,000 822,100 90,200 766.200 
Public 10,000 61,800 1,700 37,100 
Total 118,000 883,900 91,900 803,300 


METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN 
NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 





September 1958 September 1957 
Metropolitan 83,300 61,500 
Nonmetropolitan 34,700 30,400 
Total 118,000 91,900 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


August First eight August First eight 

1958 months 1958 1957 months 1957 
FHA $371,000,000 $2,604,000.000 $ 185.000.000 $ 1,366.000.000 
VA $156,000,000 $ 963.000,000 $ 252.000.000 $ 2,798.000.000 
Con.* ee ee $1,771,000,000 $12,099,000,000 


*Conventional mortgages in amounts of $20,000 or less. 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1958 1957 
August se 296.000 
First eight months ee 2,190,000 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII and IX) 








August First eight August First eight 
1958 months 1958 1957 months 1957 
Dwelling units 11,530 46,871 4.888 ~~ $2,718 


Dollar amount $170,100,000 $669 ,500,000 $66,700,000 $456,500,000 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 


1958 1957 
July $3.09 $2.95 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 = 100) 


1958 1957 
September 131.8 130.9 


**Figures not available at this writing. 


Source: except as indicated above all information from Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Statistical Reports and Development Branch 
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nounced that a master plan for the 
downtown business district was un- 
der consideration. It was in 1957 
that URA first approved the down- 
town area for renewal planning 
and this July federal loans totalling 
$22,701,896 and capital grants 
amounting to $17,156,870 were ap- 
proved for the two projects. 

In addition to the downtown 
projects—together, they are known 
locally as Project No. 3—the Nor- 
folk redevelopment agency has un- 
dertaken rebuilding of what is 
known as the Tidewater Drive area 
of the city (Project No. 1) —where 
the redevelopment, public housing, 
and highway programs were used 
in combination to revitalize a 200- 
acre slum area (see October 1957 
JourNAL, page 339) —and has under 
planning what is known as Project 
No. 2, or the Atlantic City project. 

The Norfolk press, which has 
been consistently behind the efforts 
of the local redevelopment agency, 
has been even more enthusiastic 
about the downtown operation. 
Said the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch 
on the occasion of the July cere- 
monies: “Upon project No. 3, 
which today began reaching into 
the core of downtown deteriora- 
tion, will depend in large measure 
the future of the city’s central busi- 
ness district . . . The authority is 
determined that... an area march- 
ing steadily toward obscurity for 
years will be made once again to 
realize its potential. When the old 
National Hotel was reduced today 
to rubble, the past stepped aside to 
make way for a vital new future.” 


VOTERS REJECT REDEVELOPMENT 
BONDS IN COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
Despite support of local news- 
papers, the clergy, veterans groups, 
civic organizations, and others, a 
Columbia, Missouri redevelopment 
bond issue failed, by a slim margin, 
to get a required two-thirds ma- 
jority in an October election. How- 
ever, vote in favor of redevelop- 
ment was big enough to set the city 
council out hunting for new sources 
of redevelopment money. Says 
Dowell Naylor, Jr., director of the 
local redevelopment agency, “. . 
we lost the first battle but we are 
confident we will win the war.” 
At stake in the October election 
was a $614,000 bond issue to help 
pay the local share of a 126-acre 
project in what is known as the 
Douglass school area. More than 
60 per cent of the voters who cast 
ballots on the question voted in 
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favor of redevelopment (actual 
count: 3057 for; 2029 against). 
Heaviest vote for the bond issue 
came in the “silk stocking” district 
of the city (81.3 per cent); there 
were only two wards—in older sec- 
tions of the city—in which the issue 
failed to carry and in only one of 
these did it fail to get at least a 
majority of the votes. While the 
ward in which the proposed project 
was to be located was one of those 
in which the issue lost out, the 
actual precinct affected by the 
Douglass school area plan racked 
up a 61.46 per cent “yes” vote. 

Because local newspapers had 
contributed, literally, yards of 
newsprint toward promoting the 
project; because civic and other or- 
ganizations had let it be known 
they favored the plan; and because 
the local redevelopment agency had 
done a lot of hard work educating 
the public as to the program’s 
meaning, the October results came 
as a surprise. According to Mr. 
Naylor, there is no one, simple 
reason for the failure. Possibly 
figuring in the defeat, Mr. Naylor 
said, was the apparent misunder- 
standing on the part of some voters 
that what was proposed was the 
use of public money to fix up slums 
for the benefit of the owners; how- 
ever, most important factor of all, 
probably, was that the bond issue 
would have required an increase in 
property taxes—the two wards 
where the vote against the redevel- 
opment bond issue was the heaviest 
are those, Mr. Naylor says, that are 
traditionally opposed to bigger 
taxes, whatever the purpose. 

The tax situation in Columbia 
is unusual in that a large amount 
of property has been taken off the 
tax rolls in order to accommodate 
facilities of the University of Mis- 
souri and for governmental pur- 
poses. It is a situation, it has been 
said, that places a big burden on a 
relatively few private property 
owners, 

The city council took recogni- 
tion of the tax structure in action 
that came right on the heels of the 
election. The council on November 
3 approved a resolution asking the 
city manager to search out a way to 
handle the redevelopment job on a 
“pay as you go basis’”—so that the 
city would not have to come up 
with the needed $600,000 all at one 
crack—and a way that would dis- 
tribute the burden over all city 
“users,” rather than making only 

(Continued next page) 





THE SCORE... 


on housing and redevelopment referenda held in recent 
months. The items below, listed in alphabetical order by city or 
state, carry forward the tally in the March Journat (page 96) 
and the account of the Portland and Omaha votes carried in the 
June JourNaAL (page 198). 


CITY 
Arlington, 
Virginia 


Baltimore 


Chico, 
California 
Cleveland 


Columbia, 
Missouri 


East St. Louis, 
Illinois 

El Medio, 
California 
Firebaugh, 
California 
Lampasas, 
Texas 

Little Rock 


Montclaire, 
New Jersey 
Oxnard, 
California 

Port Hueneme, 
California 
Ripley, 
California 
Ventura, 


California 


California 


New York State 


Oregon 


South Carolina 


MUNICIPAL REFERENDA 


AT STAKE 


establishment of a county 
housing, redevelopment 
agency 

35 million dollars for re- 
newal operations; 6 million, 
for a civic center 

100-unit low-rent housing 
project. 

city center renewal project 


$614,000 redevelopment 
bond issue 


$300,000 bond issue for 
renewal project 
100-unit low-rent project 


40-unit low-rent project 
low-rent project 


around 4.95 million dollars 
in capital improvements 
bond issues that would help 
supply facilities and 
$200,000 in cash as the 
city’s share of a fifth renewal 
project—Westrock 

minimum standards 
housing code 


70-unit low-rent project 
20-unit low-rent project 
low-rent public housing 


80-unit low-rent project 


STATE REFERENDA 


3 million dollar bond issue 
for continuance of a state 
program designed to help 
veterans purchase farms 
and homes 


(1) a 100 million dollar 
bond issue for state aid 

to public housing and 
urban renewal 

(2) a 100 million dollar 
bond issue for the state’s 
limited-profit private 
housing program 

(3) 5 million dollar increase 
in annual state subsidy 
authorizations to “main- 
tain the low-rent character 
of public housing” and to 
assist in renewal 

increase in bonding 
authority for state veterans 
housing program from 4 to 
6 per cent of state’s total 
assessed valuation 


constitutional amendment 
to permit redevelopment in 
Charleston and Spartan- 
burg counties 


OUTCOME 


Rejected by vote of 
17 ,532-7 ,364 


Approved (see story, 
page 376) 


Approved by vote of 
2593-1730 

Failed to receive required 
55 per cent of the vote (a 
two-time loser—see 
November 1957, JOURNAL, 
page 391) 

Failed to get required two- 
thirds majority (see story, 
page 374) 

Approved by almost 
3-to-l ratio 

Lost out by vote of 


258-156 

Approved by vote of 
271-47 

Lost out by vote of 
49-67 


Approved by about a 
6-to-1 margin 


Approved by 906 
vote margin 
Approved by vote of 
5828-1984 

Approved by vote of 
1068-477 

Avnroved by vote of 
83-37 

Approved by vote of 
8031-2024 


Approved by what at this 
writing appeared to be a 
$-to-1 ratio 


Actual vote canvass not 
yet completed but approval 
is certain 


Statewide canvass appeared 
to be giving an edge to 
propositions 2 and 3, both 
of which were thought to 
be lost in early returns 


Defeated, along with all 
other measures calling for 
increased bonding 
authority, by about 
80,000 votes 

On basis of incomplete 
returns, appeared to have 
been approved 











residents or property owners pay 
the tab. 

Said the Columbia Tribune of 
what the council proposes to do: 
there can be no doubt “.. . that a 
majority of the voters in the city 
want urban renewal . . . If the city 
manager and the council can find a 
sound way to finance the program 
without a property tax increase, 
then they will be carrying out a 
clearly-spoken mandate of the voters 
of the city . For the city as a 
whole and for the citizens as in- 
dividuals, [redevelopment] is a 
profitable venture.” 


BALTIMORE VOTERS OKEY ISSUE 
FOR DOWNTOWN REBUILDING JOB 


Baltimore voters in November 
approved a 35 million dollar bond 
issue that will permit the realiza- 
tion, among other things, of the 
plan that made Baltimore the first 
city in the nation to designate its 
whole central business district as 
an urban renewal area. What’s con- 
templated for downtown Baltimore 
is a 22-acre, no-federal-aid rebuild- 
ing job calling for private and city 
investments totalling around 127.2 
million dollars. 

It has been the tremendous in- 
terest of big business interests in 
the city—especially those represent- 
ed in the Committee for Downtown, 
Incorporated—that have spearhead- 
ed the movement for a downtown 
renovation. Concerned about the 
effects of “suburbanitis’” on down- 
town business profits, the commit- 
tee a few years ago collected some 
$150,000 from its members in or- 
der to hire the Planning Council 
of the Greater Baltimore Commit- 
tee—a private, nonprofit group—to 
map out and promote the renais- 
sance plan. Under the direction of 
David Wallace—he was formerly 
with the Philadelphia redevelop- 
ment agency—the Planning Council 
has come up with what has become 
known as the Charles Center plan. 

To help carry out the plan, the 
Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency will acquire all 
but five properties in the 22-acre 
Charles Center area. After clear- 
ance, the land will be sold to pri- 
vate interests for developing along 
the lines of the Charles Center 

lan. New construction in the area 
is to include eight new office build- 
ings, an 800-room hotel, 400,000 
square feet of commercial and spe- 
cialty retail space, a 3000-seat TV 
theatre center, a transportation 
terminal, two transit depots, and 
a 4000-car underground parking 
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garage. Big teature of the plan is 
the open, green space provided— 
new buildings will be interlaced 
with three public parks and inte- 
grated pedestrian malls. 

The city’s share of the expenses 
for Charles Center is expected to 
be around 17.2 million dollars and, 
according to those who set up the 
plan, the city’s costs should be re- 
paid in about nine years. That part 
of the bond issue amount approved 
by the voters in November that will 
not go toward financing of the 
Charles Center project will be ap- 
plied toward other federally-aided 
renewal projects that are under 
way in the city. 

IN LIEU OF PUBLIC HOUSING— 
A BALL PARK FOR LOS ANGELES 

A site that had been intended to 
provide homes for low-income fami- 
lies will, instead, provide a new and 
glamorous 12 met dollar home 
for the Dodgers—the baseball team 
recently expatriated from Brooklyn 
to relocate in Los Angeles. Los 
Angeles voters this spring okeyed 
the transfer of a 330-acre site—part 
of it had been earmarked long ago 
for public housing—to the ball 
team. Still to be unraveled, how- 
ever, are some legal tangles. 

How the Dodgers are scoring in 
their maneuvers to find a new 
home outshines the kind of scoring 
they did in even their best years at 
Ebbets Field—it could go into six 
figures. For example: in exchange 
for the site of their new home, the 
Dodgers have agreed to turn over 
to the city of Los Angeles an exist- 
ing ball field—it is valued at around 
2.25 million dollars; site for the 
new field has been valued by vari- 
ous appraisers at from 2 to 6 mil- 
lion dollars and, further, the city, 
it has been said, may spend as 
much as 4.7 million dollars on site 
preparations and access roads. 

And there’s more to the story 
than that. The story, in fact, starts 
more than six years ago, when some 
3300 families were ousted from 
their homes in Los Angeles in 
order, they were told, to make way 
for new low-rent housing projects, 
one of which was to be in the 
Chavez Ravine area. Under the 
pro-public housing leadership of 
Mayor Bowron, the city contracted 
for federal aid for the housing pro- 
gram and plans went ahead until 
a sudden reversal in the city coun- 
cil and, eventually, a referendum 
caused project plans to be scrapped. 
The result was that Los Angeles— 
and its new Republican leader, 





Mayor Poulson—were faced with a 
big debt to the federal government. 
In 1954, Congress helped the Poul- 
son administration get off the hook; 
a rider tacked onto national legis- 
lation permitted the city to settle 
with the government for some 4 
million dollars less than the around 
6 million then owed (see July 1954 
JOURNAL, page 225). 

Meanwhile, some 1000 more 
families may have to be moved 
from their homes in the Chavez 
Ravine area to provide the site for 
the Dodgers’ ball field. And the 
city, which has already been faced 
with a taxpayer’s suit because the 
land is not intended for a public 
purpose, may be in for a lot more 
trouble along the way. 


VALLEJO HOUSING PROJECT 
TENANTS GET IN THE SWIM 


It was his party. He had invited 
the more than 200 guests. But the 
surprise was on the host. 

That sums up what happened in 
August, when James D. Richard- 
son, executive director of the Val- 
lejo, California housing authority 
invited the local Kiwanis group— 
he is its president—to attend the 
opening of an $85,000 swimming 
pool at the authority’s Harry Floyd 
Terrace housing project. Surprise 
came when Mr. Richardson learned 
that the swimming pool was to be 
named in his honor. Said he: “I 
had no idea that we were going to 
combine the official opening with 
the official dedication today.” 

The new James D. Richardson 
swimming pool is a 4830 square 
foot, “L’-shaped structure that 
meets all requirements for Olympic 
competitions (see picture). It con- 
tains 200,000 gallons of heated wa- 
ter, which is purified and replaced 
every eight hours. Interior is of 
ceramic tile and marble plaster and 
a special feature is underwater 
lighting. Adjacent to the pool, 
there is an oval wading pool for 
small fry; it is edged by benches 
that permit adults to look after 
youngsters at play. Other features: 
a refreshment stand, dressing rooms, 
and a concrete sun deck. 

Money for the pool came mostly 
from surplus funds realized by the 
authority in the operation of the 
Floyd Terrace project—a 1000-unit 
wartime temporary relinquished by 
the federal government to local 
ownership around five years ago. 
Fixed up to stretch out its life span, 
the project is being leased at mod- 
erate rentals rentals slightly 
above those characteristic in low- 
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rent public housing units (project 
has been operating at about a 96 
per cent occupancy level). Only 
other source of money has been the 
Youth Council, the agency that op- 
erates the housing project’s Clar- 
ence F. George Youth Center. The 
council paid some $3500 for such 
equipment as diving boards and 
life guards’ riggings. 

Opening of the pool represents 
the realization of one of Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s long-time ambitions: to 
iurnish a well-rounded recreation 
program for families in residence 
in public housing in the city and to 
provide a center for healthful ac- 
tivity that the entire family can 
enjoy. Primarily intended for hous- 
ing project residents, the pool is 
open, at a nominal fee, to others in 
the neighborhood as well. 


COUNTY BOARD VETOES ATTEMPT 
AT REFERENDUM IN RUBIDOUX 


“There is still a question in my 
mind whether we can deny the 
people the right to vote on it.” 
That was the remark of the chair- 
man of the Riverside County 
board of supervisors after he, him- 
self, had participated in a board 
vote that blocked the chances of 
the citizens of Rubidoux, Califor- 
nia, to decide whether or not they 
wanted a federally-aided low-rent 
project in their community. The 
county board this spring voted 4-0 
against putting the proposal for a 
project on the ballot. 

Board action came after a public 
hearing at which some 60 anti- 
public housing spokesmen were 
given their say. Leading the op- 
position were chamber of commerce 
representatives and the wife of a 
Riverside building contractor, Mrs. 
Marian Tilden. Mrs. Roland Smith, 
who was at the hearing, represent- 
ing a pilot committee favoring low- 
rent housing, asked for time to con- 
duct an educational campaign that 
might win more support for a proj- 
ect in the community; she was re- 
fused after Mrs. Tilden declared 
that the kind of educating that 
public housing proponents do “‘is 
nothing more than propaganda and 
distortion.” 


NYCHA REPORTS ON PROGRESS 
UNDER REORGANIZATION PLAN 


Issued November | was a report 
describing what had been accom- 
plished by the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority since its reorganiza- 
tion six months earlier, under the 
leadership of a three-man, salaried 
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New swimming pool at Floyd Terrace housing project was named in hono 
of Vallejo authority's executive director (see story starting on page 376) 


board of commissioners (see May 
JouRNAL, page 166). Some of the 
highlights of the authority's opera 
tions since the big change went into 
effect are summarized below. 

Changes in administration: Ad- 
ministrative changes have affected 
all four of the existing departments 
of the authority—the executive, 
management, development, and 
personnel departments—and, in ad 
dition, have added a new depart 
ment, known as general services, 
which is responsible for duties pre- 
viously performed by the purchase 
and office services divisions of the 
executive department. New setup 
has required no new staff but, rath 
er, according to the report, “has 
resulted in consolidation of func. 
tions that previously had been scat- 
tered among several administrative 
units.” 

In line with the administrative 
streamlining, the authority has 
scrapped the position of executive 
director and has, instead, set up the 
position of general manager. Named 
as acting general manager was Ger- 
ald J. Carey, formerly executive di- 
rector of the authority. 

New policies and procedures: Pol- 
icies and procedures initiated since 
the three-man commission took over 
this spring reflect important chan- 
ges in program emphasis. The fol- 
lowing list includes actions of this 
nature. 


1—Maintenance. “Ineffective main- 
tenance procedures had been one 


of the principal criticisms leveled 
against the authority before its 
reorganization,” says the report. 
In order to remedy what defects 
have existed, studies have been 
undertaken to determine what 
work loads of various mainte 
nance workers should be and to 
devise a program of preventive 
maintenance. Plan is to central 
ive maintenance operations as 
much as possible. 

2—Playgrounds. “The authority,” 
according to the report, “. . . has 
instituted a program of play- 
ground - building that will in 
crease play space not only in de 
velopments now in construction 
or in planning but, also, wher 
ever possible, in developments 
that have already been com 
pleted.” 

3—Policing. “Housing officer pet 
sonnel . have, within recent 
months, been expanded and 
equipped with special aids [e.g., 
patrol cars; a communications 
system between projects] to in 
crease effectiveness,” according to 
the report. 

i1—Housing Sites. “In its selection 
of locations for new develop- 
ments, the authority will seek to 
utilize substantially smaller sites 
than has been the case until 
now.” The report indicates that 
the smaller-site policy not only 
will make more sites, including 
vacant land, available for low- 
rent housing but, also, will ob- 
viate the large-scale uprooting 
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and relocation of people neces- 
sary in planning large projects 
and, in addition, could go a long 
way toward eliminating com- 
»laints of “institutional-looking” 
conten developments. 

5—Personnel. After discovering that 
the city “Career and Salary Plan” 
made it virtually impossible to 
give equitable treatment to some 
employees — particularly mainte- 
nance workers, for whom there is 
no exact counterpart in C&S job 
description lists—the authority 
withdrew from the plan, while, 
at the same time, continuing to 
offer the same safeguards as are 
available under the plan to city 
employees. 


6—Social Planning. Says the report: 
“. . . pioneering programs . 
are being devised to deal with 
such problems as race relations 
and social welfare..." Work has 
begun on several projects de- 
signed to shape the social pro- 
grams that will eventually be 
launched. Among them: studies 
of tenant selection policies to de- 
termine how public housing can 
best contribute to neighborhood 
integration; plans for in-service 
training sessions for personnel 
whose “work brings them into 
continuous contact with appli- 
cants and tenants . . .”; studies 








PERSONALS— 
(Continued from Page 355) 


EDWARD FLICKINGER, 

executive assistant in the Washington, 
D. C. district office of urban renewal, has 
resigned the post to take a position with 
the Federal Housing Administration in 
Baltimore. Mr. Flickinger was a_ long- 
time FHA-er in Chicago prior to his 
Washington move in 1956. In Washing- 
ton, he aided the assistant engineer com- 
missioner in charge of urban renewal and 
directed the staff of the urban renewal 
office. He was also ex-officio executive 
secretary to the district’s Urban Renewal 
Council. 


JESSE T. KNIGHT, 
executive director of the Miami housing 
authority for the past 15 years, stepped 
down from that post on September 3 to 
take on the job of consultant to the 
authority. Replacing him as director is 
Haley Sofge, appointed assistant director 
some 18 months ago. Mr. Sofge, with The 
Nashville Housing Authority for seven 
years before coming to Miami, will be 
working to boost the program from its 
_e total of some 2400 units to over 
, with construction scheduled for 590 
additional units that are currently under 
reservation with the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. 


for the “purpose of formulating 
a program to be followed by the 
‘social consultation unit’ that is 
being established;” establishment 
of an advisory group on tenant 
relations as part of an over-all 
program of tenant and commu- 
nity relations. 


7—Income Limits. The authority 
raised maximum income limits 
for admission and continued oc- 
cupancy in all its projects, fed- 
eral-, state-, and city-aided. Says 
the report of the action: “The 
authority considers it one of its 
most significant acts in altering 
the social and economic environ- 
ment that has recently come to 
be associated with public hous- 
ing.” In announcing the change, 
William Reid, authority chair- 
man, had said: “The old limits 
have forced out tenants whose 
economic circumstances had im- 
proved only slightly . . . By rais- 
ing our income limits, we hope 
to increase the percentage of 
families exerting drive and lead- 
ership in our developments.” 


8—Sale of Middle-income Housing. 
Not mentioned in the report was 
another major event of the re- 
organized authority’s first six 
months: a study to determine the 
feasibility of selling off to private 
ownership the authority’s middle- 
income housing projects. The an- 
swer to the question, turned up 
for the authority by the Charles 
F. Noyes real estate firm: it is not 
feasible. The realty firm main- 
tains that rents in the authority's 
“no-cash-subsidy” moderate-rent 
developments would have to be 
virtually doubled to give a pri- 
vate owner an “acceptable” re- 
turn on the investment he would 
have to make. 


New faces at NYCHA: Reflecting 
the changes in policy and program 
emphasis described above has been 
the addition of new names to top 
spots with the reorganized author- 
ity. For example, there was the 
selection earlier this year of Albert 
Morgan as director of management; 
Madison Jones, as special consult- 
ant on race relations; and Helen 
Hall, as consultant on social policy 
(all three appointments were re- 
ported in the August-September 
JourRNAL, page 258). Also hired 
were two consultants for design and 
planning of projects. They are 
George D. Brown, Jr. and Bernard 
W. Guenther of the architectural 
firm of Brown and Guenther. 





NEWS NOTES— 
(Continued from page 356) 


American Institute of Architects, 
American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, Armour Research Founda- 
tion of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Associated General 
Contractors of America, and the 
Building Research Institute. Regis- 
tration is $30; write: M. J. Jans, 
Armour Research Foundation, 10 
West 35th Street, Chicago 16, IIli- 
nois. 

2—Increased business leadership is 
needed to (1) help develop local 
programs to meet problems of “traf- 
fic congestion, zoning, plant loca- 
tion” and problems of metropolitan 
growth; (2) to offset “dependence” 
on federal urban renewal aid “.. . 
grown to the extent that next year’s 
Congress will consider proposals for 
a minimum $5 billion expansion of 
the federal urban renewal pro- 
gram.” With these aims in mind, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States held a conference on 
metropolitan growth in Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 24-25 and 
called in business men to help them 
develop renewal “know-how” for 
local program participation. 

3—The University of Illinois Small 
Homes Council has plans in the mill 
for two short courses in home con- 
struction. One course, the fifth such 
advanced “school” carried out in 
cooperation with the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders, covers 
an intensive 10-day program, begin- 
ning December 1, on building tech- 
niques as well as on planning and 
design principles. The second course 
—set for January 14-15—is the coun- 
cil’s 14th annual “Short Course in 
Residential Construction.” It will 
feature staff reports on the results 
of new research and developments 
in home building. The fee for the 
10-day program (limited to 50 reg- 
istrants) is $135; for the second— 
$14. Fees include tuition, publi- 
cations, field trips, and special 
dinners. Write: Short Course Super- 
visor, Room 116c, Illini Hall, 
Champaign, Illinois. 

4—A wide spectrum of interests in 
urban redevelopment—from top city 
and renewal officials on federal, 
state, and local levels . . . to 
large-scale redevelopers, mortgage 
bankers, investors, architects, and 
planning consultants—joined on 
November 20 in an urban redevel- 
opment conference emphasizing the 
marketing and financing of renewal 
areas for residential, commercial, 
and industrial reuses. Held in New 
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York, the meet was called by the 
New York regional administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and was beamed to the New 
York and New England areas. 

5—Iohn Q. Public living in the 
New York metropolitan area stands 
to learn much about present and 
future problems and needs of his 
region via the Women’s City Club 
of New York. From November 12 
through December 9, the club has 
sponsored a series of five weekly 
lectures directed to working up 
public support and awareness for 
present and future planning needs 
of the New York metro region. A 
second series on “Living Together 
in Changing New York” is slated 
for January 14 through February 
18. Six lectures are to cover cultural 
backgrounds, current housing pat- 
terns, barriers to inter-group liv- 
ing, community rehabilitation tech- 
niques, and potential help coming 
out of community organizations. 

6—“Congress on Better Living” — 
a three-day affair held in early Oc- 
tober in Washington brought to- 
gether, for the third consecutive 
year, delegate homemakers from 
across the nation to tell the home- 
building industry, federal housing 
agencies, and others, about their 
likes and dislikes as to today’s 
homes and home products. The 
congress for housewives was spon- 
sored by McCall's magazine for the 
second year running. The first 
“Woman’s Housing Congress,” held 
in 1956, was sponsored by HHFA. 

7—Planning and housing tech- 
nicians got a chance to go to “school” 
late this summer to sharpen u 
their basic skills and, in more ad- 
vanced sessions, planning directors 
had an opportunity to bring them- 
selves up to date. A cooperative 
institute on urban planning, held 
August 18-29, was the occasion, 
sponsored by the Southern Region- 
al Education Board, the Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Great 
Plains Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, and the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, site of the meet. 
The “faculty” was drawn from 
among sponsoring agencies and 
leaders in related fields and in- 
cluded Raymond E. Nelson, former 
renewal consultant in Chicago, now 
assistant professor in city planning 
at Arkansas (see June JOURNAL, 
page 184); Knox Banner, director, 
Little Rock housing authority and 
former NAHRO president; and 
Sam B. Zisman, San Antonio plan- 
ning consultant. 
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DEMONSTRATION GRANT PROGRAM 
GETS ADVISORY GROUP STUDY 


The Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion’s Section 314 demonstration 
grant program came in for its first 
evaluation of effectiveness—and ad- 
vice on future operations—with the 
initial meeting in Washington on 
October 4 of a new advisory group 
named to the task by the adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. The 16-member 
group—it includes bankers, build- 
ers, city planners, realtors, and civic 
group leaders—is to “. . . evaluate 
the progress and advise on the fu- 
ture direction of the Program.” 
The program to date includes 27 
projects—nine completed. 

Among the group participants 
are Coleman Woodbury, University 
of Wisconsin political science pro- 
fessor; Martin Meyerson, American 
Council To Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods (ACTION); D. E. Mackel- 
mann, consultant to the Chicago 
department of city planning and 
chairman of the Redevelopment 
Section’s Rehabilitation and Con- 
servation Committee; Charles W. 
Liddell, Federation of South End 
Settlements (Boston); Charles A. 
Blessing, Detroit City Plan Com- 
mission; and Paul Ylvisaker, Ford 
Foundation. Chairman of the ad- 
visory body is Richard L. Steiner, 
URA commissioner. 


AEC'S OAK RIDGE STILL ON BLOCK; 
RICHLAND SALES ALSO IN PROGRESS 


Oak Ridge, Tennessee and Rich- 
land, Washington — government- 
built “atom towns’’—this fall moved 
closer to eventual transition to pri- 
vate ownership. In mid-September, 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, charged with disposition of 
the properties, announced the sale 
of 190 four-family apartment build- 
ings in Oak Ridge. And on Sep- 
tember 29, HHFA reported selling 
1100 mortgages received from the 
sale of Richland homes, marking 
the second such sale. The first, in 
May, involved Oak Ridge. 

Status of disposition of the two 
towns as of this fall was as follows: 

—Oak Ridge: excluding the 190 
buildings sold in September—for a 
high bid of $1,420,500 to one of 
155 bidders-HHFA sales to date 
cover 3500 single-family homes, 800 
two-family dwellings, 85 per cent 
of leased commercial property, and 
20 per cent of the vacant land. On 
the still-to-be-sold side: three apart- 
ment developments of 453, 350, and 
100 units; 16 commercial proper- 
ties; several hundred vacant resi- 


dential lots; 180 efficiency apart- 
ments; and other vacant land. 
—Richland: of the 4800 homes in 
the town—all are single-family and 
duplex dwellings—some 3300 have 
been sold to occupants. The 1100 
mortgages received and sold by 
HHFA went at a high bid of 101.3 
per cent of par and carried a total 
principal of $7,167,879, an interest 
rate of 5 and 54% per cent, and an 
average gross yield of 5.63 per cent. 


GOVERNOR RIBICOFF FEATURED IN 
ONE OF TWO ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Two state housing and redevel- 
opment associations got together 
during September for annual con- 
ferences and elections: Connecticut 
and Georgia. 

Connecticut—big-interest of the 
sixth annual conference of the Con- 
necticut Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, held 
September 19 in Northford, was a 
major address by Governor Ribi- 
coff. Some 250 delegates heard the 
governor’s analysis of deficiencies 
in current state housing programs 
for the elderly and his advocacy of 
new legislation to stimulate con- 
struction of facilities for the state's 
senior citizens. Highlight of the 
closing session was the re-election as 
association president—for a second 
consecutive term—of Samuel T. 
Fabian, executive director of the 
Middletown Housing Authority. 
Other officers elected were: vice- 
president—Henry Gremmel, Water- 
bury; treasurer--Daniel Heffernan, 
Bristol; secretary—William  Slitt, 
Hartford. 

Georgia-—-top officials of the 
Public Housing Administration’s 
Atlanta regional office took part in 
the three-day sessions of the Geor- 
gia Association of Housing Au- 
thorities, which began September 7 
in Savannah. A. R. Hanson, re- 
gional PHA director, opened ses- 
sions with an address on “Public 
Housing Legislation” and followed 
up with a special meeting for com- 
missioners aimed at providing them 
with first-hand information on the 
housing program. Title I opera- 
tions came in for discussion by 
Walter E. Keyes, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency regional] ad- 
ministrator; other workshops cov- 
ered accounting and management 
problems, “How to Make Use of 
Available Community Resources,” 
and maintenance. Elected to office 
were: president—Blue Holleman, 
Dublin; vice-president—W. T. John- 
son, Dalton; secretary-treasurer — 
Ernest A. Moran, Jesup. 
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New Maintenance Products 





JOH-I-1—WASTE LINE “RAM” 





Waste line obstructions just 
don’t have a chance against the 
compressed-air wallop of the Hy- 
draulic Water Ram, say its manu- 
facturers. Water slamming against 
the point of greatest resistance— 
that’s how the ram operates to 
clear the worst type of sewer, drain, 
urinal, toilet stoppages . . . includ- 
ing those caused by tooth brushes, 
pencils, medicine bottles falling in- 
to drain openings. Also, notes the 
firm, the unit not only clears but 
also cleans lines; does a faster, more 
effective job than other methods 


using gradual pressure, and does it 
cheaper. 


Source of the unit “muscle” is 
a 16-gauge, seamless brass cylinder. 
Enclosed is a compressor that uses 
4 cubic foot of air—and builds up 
as much as 100 pounds of pressure 
in 30 seconds; the cylinder is tested 
for 600 pounds. Pressure is in- 
dicated on a nickle-plated gearless 
gauge mounted atop the cylinder. 
Other components are a triggering 
device for the quick-release of com- 
pressed air; a hose with rubber 
faucet adaptor and a connector for 
screwing into the base of the unit; 
tapered rubber cones for sealing-off 
drain openings. 

The ram’s operation is simple, 
says the manufacturer. First, the 
right sealing cone for the opening 
is screwed onto the base of the unit; 
next, the hose is attached to the 
faucet and base and water is allow- 
ed to fill up any empty space be- 
tween the obstruction and cone. 
Air pressure is then built up and 
released and the impact of com- 
pressed air against the column of 


water does the rest. For stubborn 
obstructions in toilet bowls, wet 
newspaper is wadded, inserted out 
of sight, and shot forward to shatter 
objects. The same principle—with- 
out wadding—works equally well on 
all types of drains, elbows, bends, 
long runs, etc. 

Sealing cones are available in 
sizes of trom 1% to 3 inches, and 
614 inches; complete units are 
available on a 30-day free trial 
basis. 


JOH-I-2—MATERIALS TEST SERVICE 

Mail-Test won't go easy on mail- 
men—but it may save on the ulti- 
mate costs of repairs and construc- 
tion of pavements they pound, as 
well as driveways, streets, etc. 


Mail-Test is the name of a new 
service for testing sample materials 
such as bituminous concrete, port- 
land cement concrete, asphalt ce- 
ment, tars, etc., to insure that in- 
gredients meet expected specifica- 
tions, and that proper proportions 
are used on the job. Savings are 
said to come about in surfaces that 
last longer, require less mainte- 
nance. 

The service works like this: rep- 
resentative samples of materials in 
bulk, batch, or finished condition 
are mailed to the firm’s nearest lab- 
oratory (all located in the New 
England region) in pre-addressed 
and stamped containers. Chemical 
and physical analyses are carried 
out by the company’s engineers and 
chemists and reports are mailed 
back or called in so that remedial 
action can be taken. Mail-Test is 
cited as particularly useful for test- 
ing materials before work begins 
and during actual construction. 
Costs for the service range from $15 
to $35 per sample. 


JOH-I-3—VITREOUS WALL FINISH 
Looking for a wall finish that fea- 
tures good looks, high resistance to 
abuse, economy, waterproofing, 
washability? It’s all found in Vitra- 
Spray—a vitreous, marble-hard fin- 
ish, said to be the best and last word 
where the decoration of concrete or 
cinder block, brick, stucco, plaster, 





concrete, wall board, and _previ- 
ously painted surfaces is concerned. 
Its cost: one-third that of tile or 
glazed brick, according to the man- 
ufacturer. 

Made for interior and exterior 
application, Vitra-Spray produces a 
glazed, concretelike surface that is 
applied on-site as a mottled or tex- 
tured finish in permanent and non- 
fading colors. It’s ideal, says the 
manufacturer, where hard wear and 
chemical deterioration is expected. 
Vitra-Spray is also billed as having 
a tenacious grip on any surface to 
which it’s applied: it forms a mono- 
lithic surface by filling all voids, 
mortar joints, cracks, and imper- 
fections and it becomes a perma- 
nent part of the wall itself. 

Among general uses advanced for 
the finish: in the rehabilitation of 
older housing; new construction; 
routine decorating. 


JOH-I-4—FREE-HAND PLANER 





Planer operating safety, plus fast, 
free-hand planing of wide or nar- 
row boards are chief innovations 
found in the recently-introduced 


Safe-T-Planer. Another feature is 
its adaptability: the unit can be 
used in any drill press with a 14- 
inch capacity chuck. 

On the safety count, the Safe-T- 
Planer is designed so that its three 
high-speed steel cutters do not 
“grab” or “kick-back” as is common 
with other fixed or movable plan- 
ers. Thus, according to the manu- 
facturer, there are no safety hazards 
or danger of injury to the operator. 
The planer is designed to operate 
at 5000 rpm’s but it will also oper- 
ate safely and smoothly at much 
slower speeds. Its use is not rec- 
ommended in high-speed routers. 
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New Construction Products 





JOH-I-5—SIDING-INSULATION 





Nexalum Imperial amounts to 
another approach to cutting con- 
struction costs: it’s a combination 
clapboard siding-insulation for use 
on new and existing homes. Be- 
sides cutting costs and time in- 


volved in putting up _ separate 
siding and insulation, the manu- 
facturer cites another money saver: 
a baked-on enamel coating on the 
clapboard’s exterior that’s “prac- 
tically maintenance free.” 

Billed as a clapboard siding, Rex- 
alum Imperial is a contour-face 
aluminum clapboard to which has 
been laminated a thick fiber glass 
conduction insulation blanket — 
equivalent to a l-inch insulation 
board — and a coated aluminum re- 
flective insulation sheet. The clap- 
board is roll-formed from heavy 


.025-inch stock; panels 8-inches wide 
are available in 6-foot, 3-inch and 
12-foot, 6-inch lengths and come in 
seven modern decor colors. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the siding not only keeps homes 
warmer and cooler —but quieter: 
the insulation deadens noise and 
absorbs shocks. Another feature: 
the siding is guaranteed not to 
rust, rot, or warp. 


JOH-1-6—VAPOR BARRIER MASTIC 
Brushed or troweled on—Bond- 
master Z377 is heralded as a big 
advance in the mounting ol 
polyethylene film used as a vapot 
barrier in foundations and other 
installations. Formerly, the film had 
to be pieced together due to the 
short “sticking” life of mounting 
adhesives. Bondmaster Z377 solves 
this problem, say its makers: it 
features a synthetic rubber-resin 
“pressure sensitive” adhesive having 
quick “grab” upon contact with 
the film—for up to two hours afte1 
the mastic is applied to concrete. 
On most installations, this permits 
the entire foundation to be coated 
before the application of the film in 
one continuous length. The mastic 
is said to work equally well on a 





Check and Mail... 


variety of surfaces, including wood. 
Contains no asphalt. 


JOH-I-7—NO-CONDENSATION SASH 





Condensation, the silent “bug-a 


boo” of steel casement windows 
and sash, has been dealt a neutral 
izing blow by the manufacturer of 
the Thermally-Insulated Window. 
Its big characteristic: the ability to 
prevent inside condensation and 
frost formation on any part of 
the window under practically any 
combination of inside-outside tem- 
perature and humidity conditions. 

The construction’s “the thing” 
with this window, points out the 
firm: it’s made of high-quality, 
high-impact plastic that’s said to be 
perfectly “wedded” to an aluminum 
molding by a new design and spe 
cial process. The sash, as well as the 
framework, is nonmetallic. 

Here’s how the window has test 
ed out, says the manufacturer: at 
18 degrees (Farenheit) above zero 
outside and 74 degrees inside, the 
window will not precipitate mois 
ture under any degree of relative 
humidity from zero to 60 per cent. 
Similarly, at an outside temperature 
of 60 degrees below zero and an 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
380 and 381 on which you would like full technical literature. 
Then send the coupon to the JourNAL or Housinc, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


inside temperature of 70 degrees 
above, with a relative humidity of 
20 per cent—the window unit re- 
mains free of condensation and 
frost. 

Other benefits claimed for the 
window: it will not absorb mois 
ture, oxidize, pit, rust, rot, o1 
corrode; it is impervious to damage 
by heavy impact, abrasion, acids or 
alkalines, and extreme salt wate 
climatic conditions; it has tight- 
fitting, easy-sliding frames that will 
not warp or stick due to high hu- 
midity or sudden weather changes. 
Also reported: quick, easy installa- 
tion or removal of storm windows 
and screens from the inside. 

Units are made in picture and 
sliding window styles and with 
jalousies; sizes are in accordance 
with popular industry standards. 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 


Prepared by Marion Massen 





IF YOUR CITY LEADERS HAVE BEEN UNCERTAIN how to go about 
neighborhood conservation, or if they entertain misgivings as to the value 
of citizen participation in urban renewal planning, here's a new publica- 
tion to put into their hands. It is Neighborhood Conservation: A Pilot 
Study, a report made possible by a “314” demonstration grant to the 
Detroit Planning Commission, which in 1953 started one of the most 
thoroughgoing preparations for neighborhood conservation in the country 
and which by 1956 had made it blossom into a 10-year proposed program 
with seemingly great probability of accomplishment. 


The area chosen as a “pilot” was Mack-Concord, one of the city’s 55 mid- 
dle-aged neighborhoods, whose “demonstration” actions have been report- 
ed previously (see June 1958 JourNAL, page 206). The study report opens 
with a wealth of background on the entire Detroit urban renewal effort, 
characterized by “continuous, long range” action combining slum elimina- 
tion and prevention, redevelopment and public housing— all geared into 
the framework of the city’s master plan and capital budgeting. Then, 
step by step, the tooling up process for neighborhood conservation as 
part of renewal is described in minute “how to do it” detail, so that any 
city may follow (though, if not funded as well as Detroit might have to 
shortcut somewhat) . Spelled out is such useful information as: the number 
of man days required to gather basic data; structure schedules used in 
housing surveys; community organization staff requirements; time-table 
for carrying out the program; and types of information bulletins to en- 
courage property improvements. 


Maurice Frank Parkins, author of the survey report, is principal planner 
of the conservation division in the City Plan Commission and works with 
the Detroit Committee for Neighborhood Conservation and Improved 
Housing, which is the team of citizens and city department heads directly 
behind the program. He is also the enthusiastic author of a summary of 
the report, which gives a clear picture of operations in the pilot area. 
Together, these two—the full report and the summary—make a pretty 
convincing “sales” story for a program built around full-time official sup- 

ort and guidance of neighborhood organizational activities and for col- 
Giessen of citizen and official interest and action—not just on a neigh- 
borhood basis but in the over-all renewal effort. 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 


planation of how co-op sponsorship is 








Recent special mailings to full-rate sub- 
scribers to NAHRO’s Renewal Informa- 
tion Service. Copies may be available to 
others applying directly to originating 
source as listed. 


IT’S HAPPENING IN BALTIMORE! 
1957 Annual Report of the Baltimore 
Urban Renewal and Housing Agency. 
16 pp. Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency, 709 East Eager Street, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 

First annual report of BURHA since 
city’s housing and urban renewal activi- 
ties were consolidated. Contains brief ex- 
planation of how this new approach 
differs from the old. 


REPORT ON COOPERATIVE HOUS- 
ING, by Wallace J. Campbell. Reprint 
from 1958 Housing Yearbook. 4 pp. The 
Cooperative League of the USA, 1025 Ver- 
mont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

What happened on the housing coop- 
erative front in 1957 and early 1958 and 
information for the future, including ex- 


possible by local housing authorities. 


MANY PEOPLE WILL MOVE FROM 
SLUMS, by Knox Banner. Reprint from 
The American City for June 1958. 2 pp. 
The American City, 470 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 

NAHRO’s 1957 president describes the 
Little Rock approach on relocation (see 
July JourNAL, page 252). 


SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY BULLETIN, August 
1958. Reprint from issue devoted to urban 
renewal in Connecticut communities. 8 
PP. The Southern New England Tele- 
phone Company, 227 Church Street, New 
Haven 6, Connecticut. 

New Haven’s Oak Street renewal proj- 
ect—of which the telephone company is 
a part—and others in localities through- 
out the state are described in this em- 
ployee-bulletin, along with an editorial on 
the company’s stake in urban renewal. 


DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR THE 


CENTRAL AREA OF CHICAGO, Chi- 
cago Department of City Planning. 1958. 





42 pp. Chicago Department of City Plan- 
ning, City Hall, Chicago 2, Illinois. 

The latest approach to Chicago’s down- 
town renewal. 


THE HOUSING CHALLENGE OF 
AMERICA, address by James H. Scheuer 
to clinic of the American Council to Im- 
prove Our Neighborhoods (ACTION) in 
October 1957, held in Berkeley, California. 
4 pp., printed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, August 18, 1958, as an extension of 
remarks of The Honorable Joseph S. 
Clark, Senator from Pennsylvania, and re- 
printed for distribution by the National 
Housing Conference, Inc., 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Outline of the nation’s housing predica- 
ment and series of suggestions for dealing 
with it, particularly with respect to the 
needs of middle-income families. 


LET’S LOOK AT THE HEART OF 
OUR CITY, San Leandro Redevelopment 
Agency. 8-page folder, undated. San Le- 
andro Redevelopment Agency, 835 East 
14th Street, San Leandro, California. 

A well-put presentation of need for 
urban renewal. (Featured in “Outstand- 
ing in Print” show at NAHRO’s 1958 
annual conference.) 


NEW FOR TMIS SUBSCRIBERS 


TMIS NEWSLETTER, Volume VII, Num- 
ber 3, October 1958. 13 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Advice on maintenance materials, speci- 
fications and standards—how to avoid 
headaches from accepting “just as good” 
supplies and materials; news about the 
newly formed TMIS-T&M Specs and 
Standards “library” to make life easier 
through mutual cooperation. Other fea- 
tures: award-winning maintenance ideas 
from New York City Housing Authority; 
evaluation by local authorities of paint 
application for various surfaces by brush- 
ing, rolling, spraying—in terms of economy 
of time and lastingness. 

Non-subscribers may order sample copy 
at 50 cents each. 


GENERAL 


GOVERNMENT AND HOUSING IN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS, by Edward 
C. Banfield and Morton Grodzins. (AC- 
TION Series in Housing and Community 
Development.) 1958. 226 pp. $6.50. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42d 
Street, New York 36, New York. 
Metropolitan planning and metropoli- 
tan political organization are not going 
to solve blight of cities as it affects either 
housing or other aspects of urban living 
in the foreseeable future, say these ana- 
lysts, one of whom-—Morton Grodzins—was 
a speaker at NAHRO’s 1958 Annual Con- 
ference. They base their argument on in- 
terviews with city officials, builders, bank- 
ers, and others. A more realistic approach, 
they conclude, involves: (1) putting hous- 
ing and urban redevelopment within the 
municipal government structure (in “poli- 
tics” rather than divorced from the elec- 
torate); (2) utilizing metropolitan plan- 
ning for whatever projects communities 
concerned agree upon (but not trying to 
execute a comprehensive plan at this 
time); (3) stimulating voluntary associa- 
tions, especially professional groups, to 
help coordinate housing activity; (4) seek- 
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ing a training program for leaders of un 
ofhcial civic groups; (5) securing greater 
discretionary powers from states for local 
governments in the fields of housing, ur 
ban renewal, and related community fa 
cilities, with aid for financing (not, how 
ever, reducing federal responsibility for 
urban renewal in terms of “program and 
purse”) . 

The idea of the ACTION series is to 
provide fresh points of view—for both 
expert and student. This, the first of the 
titles, does just that kind of job 


MUNICIPAL LAW, by Charles S. Rhyne. 
1957. 1125 pp., indexed. $22.50. National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 839 
17th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Chapter 25 —“Public Housing, Slum 
Clearance, Urban Redevelopment and 
Urban Renewal’— is a comprehensive ref 
erence source with respect to citations of 
legal cases determining constitutionality 
and validity of state enabling laws In 
formation carries through 1956. Chapter 
26 —*Municipal Police Power”— has sec 
tions on the regulation of housing, build 
ings, and other private property, including 
compulsory repair or demolition of sub 
standard buildings. 


HOUSING ANNUAL 1958. 160 pp. 50 
cents. Home Manufacturers’ Institute, 
1117 Barr Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

Fifty pages of new designs and plans 
from the 1958 product lines of leading 
manufacturers of prefabricated housing in 
the United States and Canada, besides a 
buyers guide to models offered, by geo 
graphical area, and articles on financing 
decorating, and furnishing. 


THE AGED 


GUARDIANSHIP AND THE NEEDY 
AGED, by Charles W. McCann, in Public 
Welfare News for July 1958, pp. 177-181. 
Illumination on the problem of guardi- 
anship for the aged who can no longer 
manage their own affairs—of concern to 
housing managers. Study, by executive 
director of the Pasadena Community Plan- 
ning Council, shows that policies and 
procedures of the courts need revision and 
that a general revamping of the “anti- 
quated” system of guardianship is due. 


FOSTER HOMES FOR ADULTS, by 
Philip Dolinger, in Public Aid in Illinois 
for July 1958, pp. 9-10. Illinois Public 
Aid Commission, State of Illinois Build- 
ing, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Account of foster housing program for 
the aged in Hennepin County, Minnesota, 
under way since 1955 under aegis of wel- 
fare board. Objective is to place mildly 
incapacitated aged in foster homes, to 
afford both standard housing and an op 
portunity for them to take a role in 
community life. Reports moderate, but 
encouraging, success. 


RELOCATION 


TENANT RELOCATION WITHOUT 
BONUS PAYMENTS, by G. T. McCoy, in 
April 1958 American Highways. American 
Highways Magazine, 917 National Press 
Building, Washington 4, D.C. 

Ihe state highway engineer of Cali 
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forma outlines the way his agency, by 
long-range planning, has accomplished 
removal of families for highway improve 
ment without public outlay for bonus 
payments to displacees. (California's re 
location for highways has averaged ap 
proximately 4,500 families a vear for the 
past several years.) 


NOT WITHOUT HOPE: A Report and 
Recommendations on Family Relocation, 
by Committee on Housing, Community 
Service Society of New York. 1958. 95 pp. 
75 cents. Community Service Society of 
New York, 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York 10, New York. 


Report on special services performed by 
a New York private welfare society in 
connection with “deferred-site” families 
awaiting relocation because of clearance 
for a New York City Housing Authority 
project. Purpose was to alleviate hardship 
in relocation and to better prepare what 
might be largely “troubled” families for a 
move into public or private housing in 
non-slum neighborhoods. A total of 138 
families of the 540 on the site were helped 
by the team of professional social and 
health workers and volunteers. Recom 
mendations resulting from the experience 
bear out the need for greater care and 
study of relocation procedures by public 
agencies causing displacement. Suggestion 
is also made that such care can contribute 
to making fair public housing tenants of 
families once they have left the slums be 
hind, instead of having them represent a 
“hard core” of undesirable neighbors 


ADMINISTRATION 


SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE AND DIS 
CUSSION TECHNIQUES, by Harold P. 
Zelko. 1957. 264 pp. $5. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York City, New 
York. 

Office conference fall flat today? Couldn't 
get the project managers to react?) Maybe 
this book can help in the future. Tells 
how to plan a conference—private or pub 
lic—to get the most out of it. Tells what 
goes into thinking of participants and 
leaders and how to lead them to arrive at 
useful conclusions. A separate instructor's 


workbook has been developed for those 
interested in setting up training programs 
v” instructing on successful conference 
techniques 


CONSERVATION 


NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION: 
A Pilot Study, by Maurice Frank Parkins. 
1958. 262 pp., illustrated. Detroit City 
Plan Commission in cooperation with 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
(“314”" Demonstration Grant Study). 

NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION: 


A Pilot Study Summary, by Maurice 
Frank Parkins. 1958. 42 pp. Both avail- 
able free on request, as long as supply 
lasts, from Detroit City Plan Commission, 
City-County Building, 400 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan. 

See introduction 


CONSERVATION. A New Concept in 
Building Law Enforcement, by Gilbert I 
Morris. 1958. 247 pp., mimeographed. No 
price listed. Department of Building and 
safety, City of Los Angeles, 200 City Hall, 
Los Angeles 12, California. 


Principles and procedures developed tor 
the Los Angeles Department of Building 
and Safety's considerably publicized blight 
elimination program by the superintend 
ent of buildings, who believes that, if the 
Los Angeles program were copied and 
followed to the letter by major cities of 
the country, they could eliminate slums in 
20 vears without need “for tax subsidized 
reclamation projects as we know them 
today.” Mr. Morris believes in taking full 
advantage of police powers for building 
condition control, buttressed by property 
owner support gained through property 
owner education. Whether or not he is 
over-optimistic in his assumption, his 
philosophy and working principles are 
carelully detailed in’ this book, along 
with the Los Angeles rehabilitation ordi 
nance adopted in 1952, other building and 
housing regulations in effect, and com 
munication and report forms needed in 
this kind of steadily campaigned enforce 
ment. Organization of the department is 
also described, with stress on the import 
ance of training Inspectors in public re 
lations and salesmanship 





A FILM ABOUT FRIENDLY VISITORS 

“Friendly visiting” is a recent development, usually under 
welfare agency supervision, aimed to bring old people who have 
for one reason or another receded into an unnecessarily isolated 
existence back into contact with the “outside world.” Cook 
County Department of Welfare has sponsored a film—“This Is 
My Friend’’— that explains the techniques and procedures follow- 
ed by the trained volunteers working under its direction as 


“friendly visitors.” 


The story revolves around a gentle and shy old lady living 
alone, who has almost given up communicating with words, and 
the visitor who reinvigorates her interest in life, by a gradual 
approach, to a point where the old woman will venture out of 
her room again for shopping and other socializing—stimulus to 
her physical as well as mental health. Public housing officials in 
localities without “friendly visitor” programs will find the film 
useful to introduce the plan, which can have value for old-age 
residents in their projects. Film is available at rental service 
charge of $5 from Cook County Department of Welfare, 160 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A71—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Delaware County, a_ residential-indus 
trial community adjoining Philadelphia, 
is seeking an executive director for its 
housing authority, which operates five 
projects of 652 units and has a sixth one 
in the development stage. Requirements: 
experience preferably in the housing field, 
public administration, business adminis 
tration, or related fields; demonstrated 
administrative ability, integrity, and 
ability to work effectively with staff, ten 
ants, board, local and federal officials, and 
the general public. Salary: $7500 with in 
crements to $8600. Apply: M. Todd Cooke, 
Jr., Chairman, Delaware County Housing 
Authority, 1827 Constitution Avenue, 
Chester 36, Pennsylvania. 


A72—-RENEWAL DIRECTOR 

A southeastern city in the 175,000 popu 
lation class is recruiting for a director of 
urban renewal to initiate and direct its 
program of urban renewal. Appropriate 
training for and substantial experience in 
renewal and redevelopment work is de 
sired as well as ability to provide tech 
nical, administrative, and public relations 
program leadership. Salary: up to $13,000 


A73—AREA WORKER 

Neighborhood Centers Association 
which operates several centers in Pitts 
burgh, is seeking an area worker for a 
neighborhood urban renewal project call 
ing for citizen participation. Staffer will 
be responsible for project development. 
which is to include organizing residents 
at the block level, serving as residential 
rehabilitation consultant to a community 
council, and acting as liaison with govern 
ment and nongovernmental citywide 
agencies. Qualifications: five or more 
years’ experience in community organiza 
tion or closely related fields; some urban 
renewal experience. Salary: to $8000. Ap 
ply: Ralph D. Meister, Executive Director, 
Neighborhood Centers Association, 3033 
Petosky Street, Pittsburgh 33, Pennsyl- 
varna. 


A74—RENEWAL PLANNERS (2) 
The Minneapolis Housing and Rede 
velopment Authority has available two 
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permanent renewal planning positions: 
Associate planner—under general super 
vision, candidate will carry major re 
sponsibility for the development of plans 
for construction of low-rent housing and 
renewal of city areas. In particular, candi 
date will develop comprehensive written 
and graphic plans for the foregoing; make 
plan revisions; study and report on de 
velopments in the housing and renewal 
fields; assist in development of proposals 
for city-wide renewal; prepare redevelop 
ment land disposition standards; and re 
view redevelopment plans and make re 
lated recommendations. Qualifications: de 
gree and specialization in one or more 
fields related to city or regional planning; 
two years’ experience in planning at the 
local, state, or federal level; and demon 
strated ability to prepare concise written 
reports. Salary: $525 to $609 monthly. 
Assistant planner—under supervision, can 
didate will perform planning functions 
and carry intermediate responsibility for 
development of low-rent housing and re 
newal of city areas. In particular, candi 
date will prepare analysis of need for low 
rent projects; make preliminary housing 
site designs for conformance to Public 
Housing Administration standards, utili 
ties, etc.; develop proposals for land use 
in renewal areas based on neighborhood 
and citywide needs; illustrate proposed 
land uses to freeway designs; lay out 
graphic art work for illustrated reports; 
and perform drafting and other duties as 
assigned. Qualifications: degree with spe 
cialization in one or more fields related 
to city and regional planning, plus demon 
strated ability to prepare concise written 
reports. Salary: $475 to $551 monthly. 
Apply: Talbot Jones, Director of Plan 
ning, Minneapolis Housing and Rede 
velopment Authority, 1214 Metropolitan 
Building, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


A75—BUILDING INSPECTOR 

Holland, Michigan is recruiting for an 
inspector to head up its program of build 
ing inspection, zoning administration, and 
related activities. Specific responsibilities 
include administering building, housing, 
heating and ventilating codes; zoning and 
subdivision ordinances; and full charge of 
the program under inspector's jurisdiction 
Qualifications: degree in civil engineering, 


architecture, city planning, or related fields 
or at least five years experience as building 
inspector, contractor, or superintendent of 
building construction. Also, resourcefulness 
in working with the public and knowledge 
of city planning, public health practices 
Salary: $4900 to $5400, plus merit increases, 
hospitalization, vacation, and other bene 
fits. Apply: H. H. Holt, City Manager, City 
Hall, Holland, Michigan 


A76—RENEWAL-HOUSING DIRECTOR 

Applications are being solicited for the 
position of executive director with the 
Mexico, Missouri (population 14,500) 
Housing and Redevelopment Authority 
Candidates should be experienced and ca 
pable of handling a program involving land 
clearance and development of 160 public 
housing units. Salary: $5000—with an in 
crease when duties of renewal program are 
begun. Apply: Kirby Allen, Chairman, 
Mexico Housing and Redevelopment Au 
thority, Mexico, Missouri. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W31—Male—URBAN RENEWAL 


Candidate with extensive experience in 
the low-rent housing and renewal fields 
some 16 years—plus teaching, private 
business, school administration experience, 
is seeking a position in urban renewal, 
preferably on the local community level 
Housing experience includes eight years 
as assistant and executive director of a 
local authority operating over 12,000 war 
housing units. Renewal experience in 
cludes preparation of a large-city urban 
renewal program, which was defeated on 
a bond vote. Candidate has also headed 
citizens’ advisory committees on renewal, 
directed local United Fund and American 
Red Cross programs on the county levels, 
and has had overseas consultant experi 
ence. He is married and available on short 
notice 


W32—Female, 383—-TENANT RELATIONS 

Background includes 15 vears of clerical, 
administrative experience . . . last six as 
assistant to director of an 88-unit self-help 
housing program. Duties included public 
relations, work with federal and municipal 
housing requirements, tenant screening 
Earlier experience with Quaker social 
service agency and in federal civil service 
Education: business college, college pre 
paratory work. Desires position in housing, 
particularly relocation or rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Unmarried; available immediately 
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